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PREFACE 


The attempt made in writing this thesis has been 
merely to compile the existing material with reference to 
the commercial activity at the Port of Boston and to pre- 
sent a few of the major difficulties to be overcome before 
this port can be gurkized to the full extent of its natural 
advantages. 

It has seemed best, while not ignoring the earlier 
period of commercial activity at the port, to subordinate 
matters that have only historical interest. Material on 
the subject is so abundant that it has necessitated careful 
selection. Exhaustive treatment of certain phases covered 
would extend unreasonably the size and scope of this work. 

It is hoped, however, that no really essential in- 


formation has been overlooked. 
Arthur Randolph Carson 


Boston, 
March 1, 1934. 
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The Port of 


CHAPTER I 


RISE OF BOSTON TO PROMINENCE AS A COMMERCIAL SEAPORT 


A. Factors that influenced early development of commerce 


at the port. 


Geographical location. - Located in Massachusetts, 
and on the New England coast, with its wealth of coast-line 
and abundance of good harbors, Boston enjoyed no natural ad- 
vantage over other seaports on the Atlantic. 

There is no great river comparable to the St. Lawrence, 
the Hudson, or the Delaware to tap the wealth of a vast in- 
terior. Cape Breton and Newfoundland are nearer the Grand 
Banks, and many-harbored Maine offers better anchorage. 
Chesapeake Bay is more deeply indented, more centrally placed, 
and more richly supplied with agricultural wealth. The back 
country, limited by a political frontier on the north and a 
mountain barrier in the Berkshires, produced no staple to com- 
pare with those of the middle and southern colonies. Boston 
is two-hundred miles nearer northern Furope than New York is; 
but Nova Scotia is nearer still. 

In spite of the apparent disadvantage of location as 
compared with other seaports on the Atlantic coast, Boston 


became the most prominent commercial port in America during 


the early history of the country. 


Characteristics of the harbor. - The approaches to 


Boston Harbor were unsurpassed by those of any ports in the 
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Western world, and convenient and safe at all stages of tide 
for the largest vessels to enter and find shelter in good 
anchorage ground. No other harbor known to commerce was 
capable of affording equal facilities, due to its natural 
layout, as the main inner basin of Boston Harbor. What is 
often sought for in vain by the building of breakwaters and 
seawalls was already realized in Boston by the chains of 
islands which served to shelter vessels from wind and sea. 
Before the close of the seventeenth century, business 
men saw that Boston's situation gave it a great advantage as 
a gateway to the sea. At that time there were sixty-three 
wharves in Boston and fourteen in Charlestown. To provide 
further for accomodation at the port they began systematic 
construction of other wharves and docks. Long Wharf, built 
in 1710, extended 1800 feet and had seventy-six warehouses. 
The principal navigation of the town was carried on there. 


Central Wharf, 1579 feet long, and completed in 1819, with 


fifty-four brick stores running down the center for a quarter 


of a mile, was a fitting companion to India Wharf, 980 feet 
in length, which had been erected in the meantime. In its 
upper stories there were large halls for auction sales, and 
below, as on India Wharf, were warehouses, wholesale stores, 
and offices of the leading mercantile firms of the day. 
people of New England, meaning those living on the coast and 
at the seaports, of whom the merchants of Boston were rep- 


resentatives and factors, were under the influence of a 
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commercial instinct by which they became a shipowning and 
commercial community that reached a high state of develop- 
ment in the eighteenth, and during the first half of the 
nineteenth centuries. 

The foreign commerce of those days required not 
only large capital for its successful prosecution, but 
general ability of high order, comprehensive and authentic 
information, shrewd and sound judgment; and bold enterprise 
had to be brought together in combination, when voyages were 
planned which were to compass the globe, and prolonged per- 
haps for two or three years. This same old commercial spirit 
helped to keep Boston abreast of modern improvements, pro- 
vided harbor and railroad facilities, built larger and faster 
vessels, and established packet lines. 

The merchants of Boston possessed all the requisite 
qualities for such purposes; but as time went on and their 
operations multiplied and extended, serious complications 
arose which were beyond their control. They resented and 
even nullified oppressive legislation intended to restrain 
and restrict their enterprise; and they refused to forego 
any right or opportunity to share in the profits of trading 
voyages. They knew that to own and employ ships is vastly 
more remunerative than merely to construct them, and they 
persisted in using a considerable portion of the shipping 
built here for their own benefit. 


B. Early commerce of Boston. 


Factors that hindered progress. - While Massachusetts 
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:. | was a colony of England the commerce of Boston was seriously 
affected by legislation of the mother country as the prevalent 
thought there was that the colonists should live and labor 
with supreme and constant reference to her commercial interests 
rather than to their own. 
shipping were the key industries of the colony. It has been 
said that "Puritan Massachusetts derived her ideals from a 
sacred book; her wealth and power from the sacred cod." 
Fishing would have brought little wealth had Massachusetts 
depended on outside interests for vessels. It was distribution, 
not production that brought the big returns. 

The craftsmen of Boston became well skilled in the 
building of ships as early as 1631. Naval stores were 
abundant and the cost of turning out first-class sailing 
vessels in and near Boston was far below that of Europe. 
Before long,England became an excellent customer for these 
ships. 

The business men of the future port established 
communication early with places beyond the limits of the 
colony when the first trading vessel visited the Dutch 
Settlement at the mouth of the Hudson, and bartered some 
beaver for other commodities. A few years later, exports 


of cured fish, furs and lumber bought articles of convenience 


lvorison, S.E., "The Maritime History of Massachusetts, 
1785-1860," Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New York, 
2eel, D- Pa, ahs 
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in England; and ten thousand bushels of corn were imported 
that year from Virginia. 

"Another step in advance was taken in the 
development of the commerce of Boston when a vessel 
brought wines, pitch, sugar and ginger from 
Teneriffe in exchange for corn; and another yet 
when a ship from Boston carried freight to Bilbao, 
and returned from Malaga, in the spring of 1644, 
laden with wine, fruit, oil, iron and wool, which 
gave great encouragement to trade. A year later 
Boston fishing vougols ventured as far as the Banks 
of Newfoundland.” 

Trade with the West Indies sprang up. Boston vessels 
carried to those regions dried fish to feed the slaves, agri- 
cultural products and barrels for sugar. They brought back 
not only cargoes of molasses, which led to a thriving rum in- 
dustry in New England, but also an increasing volume of credit 
in the form of drafts on London which the West Indian sugar 
growers exchanged for Boston merchandise. These drafts in 
turn were used for the purchase of such English manufactured 
products as were necessary to the colony. 

The Navigation Act of 1660, which prohibited imports 
into England except in English ships, would have worked most 
injuriously against Boston's commerce if the people had ad- 
hered to the law rigidly, but it was a dead letter as far as 
they were concerned. 

Boston's trade was seriously threatened by an Act of 
Parliament, passed in 1733, imposing duties on molasses, sugar 


Boston, Massachusetts, 1895, p. 22. 
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and rum imported here from any West India islands other than 
British. This tax was never really paid and the interdicted 
trade with these French, Dutch and Spanish islands did not 
cease until a late period of the controversy which terminated 
in the revolution. 

The annual production of rum distilled in Boston 
from molasses brought in from all parts of the West Indies 
was sufficient to supply the consumption in the colonies in 
North America, that of the Indian trade, the vast demands 
of the Newfoundland fisheries, and in great admaigey. that of 
the African trade.+ 

The West India trade was destroyed by a British Order 
in Council published in 1783, which forbade the colonists to 
carry fish there. The order was aimed at American fisheries, 
and was to encourage those of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 

In 1765, England became more rigorous in her attempts 
to enforce the law and passed the Stamp Act, but the people 
refused to use the stamps. The principal merchants of Boston 
agreed to import no more goods from England unless the act 
should be repealed; and it came about within a year from the 
time it became a law, with one exception -- tea. for the 
time being commercial prosperity at the port seemed to have 
returned. 


As an aftermath of the "Boston Tea Party", steps were 


1Hill, op. cit., p. 43. 
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taken to punish the people of Boston by the passage of the 
Port Bill in June 1774, which closed the port to navigation 
with the exception of certain necessities of life. 

"It was an overwhelming blow to the inhab- 
itants, nearly all of whom lived in one way or 
another by ocean commerce. Even in 1772, when 
its shipping interests were already much crippled, 
five hundred and eighty-seven vessels were entered 
at its custom-house, and four hundred and eleven 
were cleared; that meant about one thousand ar- 
rivals and departures from and to foreign ports. 

All eyes were fixed on Boston, once the seat of 
commerce and plenty. IJ1ts port was closed; its 
wharves were deserted; its commerce was paralyzed; 


and its shops were shut. Many were reduced from 
affluence to poverty." 


During the Revolutionary War the commerce of Boston 
was carried on by other Massachusetts ports, Salem in partic- 
ular. There was a subsequent falling off in the supply of 
products suitable for shipment across the Atlantic, caused 
in great part by the diversion of men from their customary 
industries in field and forest, and on the sea, to pursuits 
of war, and the evil could not be remedied immediately. For 
a short period thereafter almost free trade prevailed. Mer- 
‘chandise of every description arrived from abroad in large 
quantities and prices fell rapidly. 

The merchants of Boston did not allow themselves to 
be discouraged by the annoyances and hindrances to which they 
were subjected. They not only did not propose to abandon to 
their rivals the trade of the Atlantic; they determined to 


participate in the commerce of more distant seas. 


1Hi1ll, op. cit., p. 64. 
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September 1787, marked the beginning of a trade in 
furs between Boston, the Northwest coast and China, which 
increased steadily in volume up to the time of the War of 
1812. This trade was resumed in 1815 but was not so profit- 
able as before due to serious competition with other fur- 
trading sections of this country as well as those in Russia, 
who threatened to monopolize all. By 1837 the old Northwest 
fur trade was a thing of the past. 

The merchants were strong for Federalism, consequently 
they were anxious for the prompt adoption of the Constitution 
by Massachusetts. New England Federalism became at once a 
political system, and a point of view. It believed that the 
main object of government was to protect property, especially 
commercial and shipping property. When Federalism turned into 
dominant Republicanism, by 1825, it marked the end of free 
trade and the merchants could no longer obtain special favors. 
for their class. 

During the Napoleonic era when England and France 
were trying to destroy each other's commerce, Boston mer- 
chants and shipowners made the most of their opportunity to 
increase their activity, although they frequently found them- 
selves involved to their constant annoyance, and often to 
their very great loss. 

a ibaegive orters in council followed which resulted 
in an embargo in 1812 on all ships and vessels within the 
limits or jurisdiction of the United States. Shipbuilding 


was suspended, the ships lay idle at the wharves, and the 
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fisheries were abandoned. Complaints were made against the 
measure by the Boston merchants as being partial and unjust, 
and it was modified two years later with a resulting increase 
in commercial activity at the port. 

Boston was very much opposed to war in 1812; and it 
had a depressing effect on its commerce. The vessels that 
were at home were generally dismantled and hauled up, except 
such as were suitable for privateers. 

However, Boston soon began to recover itself from the 
effects of the war. The business men had maintained their 
credit during the war, and in the trying years that preceded 
it, so they were in a favorable position to take advantage 
of the improved condition of affairs which came with the 
restoration of peace. 

An export trade in ice was started about this time 
With the first prominent and permanent establishment of ice- 
houses in the West Indies at Kingston. Soon after the monopoly 
was secured for Havana in Cuba; and by 1820 ice was shipped 
to Savannah and New Orleans. Thirteen years later a cargo 
was sent from this port to Calcutta, and a regular trade 
followed which increased steadily in volume and importance 
thereby enabling Boston to hold the key to a rich and ex- 

y tensive commerce between these countries for many years. The 
total export of ice from Boston, foreign and coastwise, was 
about 142,465 tons in 1860, and this was the highest point 


reached.+ 


IHi1], Op» cit., p» 130. 
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Before the Civil War about seventy-five per cent of 


the goods imported from Calcutta was shipped again coastwise, 
and upon this freight money was earned by these shipowners a 

; second time. 

| Long before 1815, Boston vessels went to South American) 
ports. Sheetings were made for the South American trade be- 


fore 1824, and by 1850 that continent was taking over three- 


°° =. «~~ -»**. aepeny 


fourths of the total export of "domestics" from Boston. In 
return there was an excellent market in Boston for wool, hair, 
hides, sheepskins and tallow until a protective tariff system 
; was applied to favor American ranches. South America was the 
great source of supply of hides for Massachusetts tanpits and 
shoe shops. 
' A considerable coffee trade was built up with Brazil 
by 1843. In this, as in most branches of South American trade, 
excepting Valparaiso, Boston was surpassed by other Atlantic 
ports of the United States. 
"As a feeder to New England's leading industry, 

as an outlet for her products, and as an earning trade, 

this intercourse with South America became one of the 

most important branches of Boston Commerce. It was 

similar to and largely replaced the West Indies trade 

of colonial days; with the important difference that 

it fed loom and sage factories instead of slave coffles 

and distilleries." 

Trade with Russia began in 1784, but it was several 

years before it assumed large proportions. In 1822 thirty- 


eight vessels left Boston bound either to St. Petersburg, 


Copenhagen, Stockholm or other Baltic ports. Among the 
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Morison, op. cit., p. 271. 
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articles imported ie these places were oakum or tarred 
hemp, cordage, bolt-rope, codilla, occasionally flax and 
flax tow, sail cloth, bar-iron, sheet-iron, feathers, hair 
of animals, occasionally red leather and China rhubarb. 
; The trade continued to be large and profitable until 1861; 
from then on, the development of native industry in Russia 
and the adoption of a protective policy there as well as 
i here, nearly destroyed it. Boston merchants participated 
in this trade to a large extent when it was at its best. 
Other outposts of Boston traders were founded in 
the South Seas, at Honolulu about 1619, where liquors, 
+ carriages and harnesses, clothes and furniture, boats and 
vessels were sold for sandalwood which was resold in Canton. 
This traffic continued for ten years until sandalwood became 
@ drug on the market, and all but extinct on the islands. 
| Hawaii, by 1830, had become the basis of a trade by 
Boston merchants established there with California, Canton, 
and the smaller South Pacific islands. Among the products 
taken to these islands was codfish, lumber, rice, Lowell and 
Amoskeag cottons, German glass, iron safes, needles and thread, 
drugs and gravestones, blankets, salt provisions, groceries 
and leather goods.+ Honolulu furnished valuable return 
cargoes in the form of oil and bone, together with bullock 
hides and goatskins. 


} 
When the Northwest fur trade died out, its place was 


lMorison, op. cit., p. 265-6. 
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taken by the California hide trade that had its beginning in 
1822. It was the low price of these hides that made it profit- 
able to send around the Horn for them. From that time until 
the war with Mexico, Californians obtained most of their mer- 
chandise from Boston Pacific Coast traders, and for their re- 
turn cargoes took the bulk of California's hides to New England 
shoe shops. This trade reached its height between 18354 and 
1836. 

In 1810, and again between 1840 and 1850, the coast- 
wise trade at the port became very large. “Supplies of cotton 
for the mills of New England, and products of the Southwest, 
such as provisions and lard, came by sea. In return, domestic 
dry goods, boats, shoes, furniture and woodenware, were 
Shipped to Southern ports in large quantities. 

Commercial activity at the port of Boston was greatly 
stimulated during the clipper ship era due to the. growing 
wealth and population of the country; repeal of the Navigation 
Acts, which thereby opened the British market to products of 
New England; and increased passenger traffic created by the 
discovery of gold in Californie, Australia, and Africa. 
ee pihiric oi at this port for those countries were: in 1853, 149; 
am 1854, 59; in 1855, 16; in 1856, 54; in 1857, 47.+ at the 
same time the China market was prospering and competition for 
this trade between firms in Boston, New York and Eritain, was 
keen. 


The high-water mark of Boston's rise to prominence as 


Hill, op. cit., p. 148. 
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‘a commerciel seaport was reached about 1856; thereafter its 
foreign trade began to decline. 
C. Importance of early distributing agencies. 

Railroads. - In about 1828 it was noticed that trade 
was being diverted from Boston by New York steamers which 
made daily voyages to Providence, to the Connecticut River, 
end to New Haven. 

"The western part of the State was trading 
through the Hudson River. Western Massachusetts 
was so estranged from Boston commercially that no 
trader had visited the city from the Berkshires 
for many years....Massachusetts had built good 
roads to help travel and freight, but still Boston 
was falling behind in its commerce and shipping. 
She must have railroads or be side-tracked."” 

At that time the only railroad in America was the 
Quincy Granite Railway, a short gravity tramway connecting 
the granite quarries with the tidewater. Further progress 
was delayed for several years, but by 1841 railroads spread 
fanwise from Boston to Salem and Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
to Lowell and other manufacturing centers, to Providence and 
to Albany. The Western Railroad, Boston's single connection 
with the West, was badly managed, and sent very little freight 
through to its wharves until after the Civil War, when the 
first grain elevator was erected on the harbor front with a 
capacity which afterwards increased to a million bushels. But 
other railroads, with water-front termini at Boston, and a 


belt-line connecting all with each other and the wharves, 


distributed incoming cargoes to inland points and brought 


lgoston Evening Transcript, July 24, 19350. 
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miscellaneous products of farm and forest, home workshop and 
factory, to Boston wharves. 

Packets.=- More important than the railroads as a 
distributing agency were the sail and steam packets. Every 
tidewater village between Eastport and Provincetown, and 
many beyond, had a sailing packet plying to Boston. 

When the Boston and Liverpool Steam Packet Company 
was projected in 1822, the object stated was: "....To secure, 
by regular and punctual departures from both ports, more 
frequent supplies of goods, and the convenience for passengers, "1 

Business men were not successful in incorporating 
the proposed line until 4 third attempt was made in 1827. 

They considered it important to maintain regular communication 
with England, especially in view of the circumstances that 

one or more English lines of steam packets ran regularly from 
New York. Little is known about this line of Liverpool packets, 
but there is every reason to believe that the enterprise was 
not a success. 

When Enoch Train started his celebrated line of 
Liverpool sailing packets from Boston in 1844, it was thought 
at first that it was an unwise move due to the competition it 
might give to Boston's newly established Cunard Steamship Line, 
and perhaps result in the latter's withdrawal of service to 
this port. But the fact was that the sailing packets could 


accomodate only a small quantity of cargo, and that this 


1Hill, op. cit., p. 120. 
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was subject to a high rate of freight. Instead of interfer- 
ing with the transportation of ordinary merchandise, they 
stimulated foreign trade of the port by the facilities they 
offered for the transmission of orders and for the speedy 
conveyance of business men to and from Europe. 

For a generation after this period Americans re- 
garded a steamer trio as a reckless form of sport; they 
felt much safer under sail. Down to the Civil War steam 
played a very small part in the commerce of Boston. 

Steamships. - It was about this time that Mr. Cunard 
proposed a steamship line from Liverpool to Boston, with 
Halifax as a port of call, for carrying the royal mails be- 
tween these ports. Boston business men-were not satisfied 
at first with the precise relation of the port to the pro- 
posed line. They had no objection to Halifax as a port of 
call, but believed that Boston should be the terminal point 
on this side of the Atlantic because it is nearer the lower 
British provinces, and convenience of access for them; a 
shorter distance from Europe; and had superior harbor and 
wharf accomodations. 

To give substantial encouragement to the new line, 
the Cershants of Boston built three docks and made all the 
necessary provisions to receive steamships of the largest 
size. They leased these docks to Mr. Cunard for twenty 
years, reserving no rent except the usual charge of wharfage 
for goods or freight. 


The new means of transatlantic communication was of 
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immediate advantage to the port. The trips of the line were 

ig * semi-monthly during eight months of the year, and monthly in 
the winter. The amount of duties paid at the custom-house 
on the first eight arrivals was only $2,928.00. It soon be- 
came apparent that all the finer and more valuable fabrics 
could be imported by steam, although the rate of freight was 
higher than by other means. In 1841 the duties collected on 
twenty-one arrivals were $73,809.23; in 1842, on eighteen 
arrivals, $120,974.67; in 1843, on twenty arrivals, $640,572.05; 
in 1844, on twenty arrivals, #1,022,992.75.2 

From nil, or no sailings of steamships to Europe in 

1869", to 100 in 1877; 322 in 1880, and more than 400 in 1892, 
indicates the rate of commercial development at the port of 
Boston after the Civil War. 

Clipper ships. - With commercial expansion in 1850 
came the demand for bigger and better ships. The answer to 
this was the famous clipper ships which succeeded in breaking 
every sailing record. 

"A clipper ship, as distinguished from other 
ships of the time, was built and rigged with a view 
to speed, rather than carryingz capacity or economy. 
Although New York invented the type, Boston carried 
it to its ultimate perfection. But the clipper ship 
came all of a sudden and fled as quickly as it came."9% 
D. Competition with other American ports. 

Smaller ports of Massachusetts. - Shipping was the ex- 

planation of Boston's successful rivalry with its other American 
SL ons Olt... Ps 142. 


2Ssee page 19, paragraph 1. 
“Morison, op. cit., p. 328-9. 
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competitors. A large portion of the American merchant 
marine was owned by Boston merchants who preferred to 
handle the cargoes themselves rather than give these other 
ports the profits of distribution. 
"The ability of its merchant-shipowners ito 
earn freights and to gather cargoes from all parts 
of the world, lay at the very root of Boston's suc- 
cess."1 
When the Port Bill was put into effect, the rival 
ports of Massachusetts, especially Salem and llarblehead, 
offered Boston merchants gratuitous use of their wharves, 
warehouses, and the service of their men for discharging 
and loading vessels. It was supposed in England that these 
rival ports would be quick to seize the opportunity open to 
them to become carriers of the commerce of this port. 
Salem had threatened to become the chief rival of 
Boston since the passage of the Port Bill, and by the time 
the Declaration of Independence was signed much of the com- 
merce of Boston was beginning to center there even though a 
large part of the business was outside strictly commercial 
lines, as it consisted in the fitting out and maintenance of 
privateers; but this soon gave place to more regular and 
legitimate trade. 
The smaller ports of Massachusetts suffered by the 


embargo to the extent that Newburyport, Salem and Plymouth 


never recovered their prosperity. Concentration was the order 


of the day, and in its struggle to keep pace with New York, 


lorison, Op. cit., Dp. 229. 
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Se Baston absorbed the foreign commerce and shipping of all 
a the other Massachusetts ports. New Bedford, Gloucester 
and Provincetown survived through specialization in whale, 
mackerel and cod fisheries. Marblehead was partially suc- 
eessful in its effort to revive its Baltic, South American 
and West Indian trade after the war, but by 1840 most of 
its successful merchants had moved to Boston. 

Other Atlantic ports. - New York was the only success- 
ful rival of Boston among North Atlantic ports taking both 
shipping and commerce into consideration. Its exports ad- 
vanced steadily as time passed while those of Boston re- 

4 mained stationary; for Boston lacked a good export mediun, 
a - by 1845 the Empire State had a greater fleet than the 
whole of Massachusetts. 

The returns for the commerce of Boston for three 
years ended in 1717, show an average of more than twenty 
thousand tons for each year, while the clearances at the 
port of New York during the same period averaged seven 
thousand tons annually. By 1810 the tonnage of all kinds 
owned in Massachusetts was 495,203 which was more than the 
Mn coubined tonnage of New York and Pennsylvania. Neverthe- 

less, the tonnage owned in New York was considerably in ex- 
cess of that owned in Boston. 
While the commerce slipped away from the smaller 
a seaports of Massachusetts in the Federalist Days, Boston's 
commerce had increased rapidly. It managed to remain a 


good second to New York despite the geographical advantage 
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of Philadelphia, Baltimore and New Orleans. 

When the Cunard line was established here, the 
people of New York envied Boston somewhat for the superior 
facilities it then enjoyed for communication with Europe. 
Although the English packets were making regular trips 
from Bristol and Liverpool to New York, that port was 
mainly dependent upon Boston steamers for its passengers 
and mail service. But after an interrupted service of 
nearly twenty-eight years the Cunard Company withdrew its 
mail steamers from Boston in 1868 due to competition of 
other transatlantic lines at New York, and concentrated 
their energies there. The company continued to send cargo 
steamers here, but even they proceeded to New York to com= 
plete unloading, and load for Liverpool direct. 

"About one-third of the commerce of New York 
from 1839 to 1842, was carried either upon Mass- 
achusetts' account, or in Massachusetts vessels. 
Eighty-three per cent of Boston imports were on 
local account, i.ée., purchased abroad by Boston 
firms; but only twenty-three of New York's imports 
were owned by New Yorkers. Manhattan profited by 
its geographical position and commercial advantage. 
Boston's commercial growth resulted entirely from 
local enterprise." 

When a tax of one per cent was placed on all sales 
of merchandise at auction, the rich cargoes from Canton, 
which were disposed of in this way at Boston, drove this 
trade to the port of New York where there was no tax of this 


nature. The movement toward New York had been gradual, but 


steady, and in 1857 there were forty-one arrivals from China 


lMorison, op. cit., p. 228. 
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at that port; twenty of the ships were owned in Boston, but 
only six arrived here. 

From and after 1859 New York began to gain upon 
Boston; but it was not until 1857 that the tonnage imported 
into the former port actually exceeded that imported here, 
and then Boston began to find itself unable to hold its own 
against this strong competition. 

In the extraordinary waar ig) growth of New York 
The Bay State was a leading contributor as many of the 
famous New York shipbuilders and merchants were Massachusetts 
men. i 
E. Decline in commercial activity at the port. 

The rising success of Boston as a leading commercial 
port terminated with the clipper ship era, although it re=- 
mained the principal North American emporium for Baltic and 


TET 


Mediterranean products until the Civil War. During the period 
1857-8 to 1867-8, Boston failed for the first time to advance 
in its foreign commerce - or a portion of it. The imports 
fell from $44,840,083. in 1857, to $23,957,621. in 1862, and 
to $24,894,019. in 1857, to $12,185,046. in 1862, and in 1868 
their value was only $15,690,873.1 

The basic cause of Boston's continued importance as 
a commercial port was the ability of its shipbuilders to 


keep pace with the growing wealth, prosperity and population. 


Its foreign commerce and its domestic industries had been 


1Hill, op. cit., p. 159. 
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growing side by side and the marvelous gain it had made 

in shipbuilding and in the ocean carrying trace of the globe, 
seemed likely to go on indefinitely. But there were local 
influences that aggravated and prolonged reverses here in 
the course of time. 

The Calcutta trade in which Boston was especially 
interested had been overdone; and a reaction in the ship- 
building industry of New England, having its center in Boston, 
was inevitable after the impulse it had received in the clipper 
ship era. 

It was about this time that iron vessels propelled by 
Steam began to replace sailing vessels. Britain had the ad- 
vantage in its already well-established iron industry. By 
1860 the trend toward iron vessels was marked; and by 1870 
the supremacy of the metal steamer had been established. 

Had it not been for other circumstances, the outcome 
probably would not have been permanently disastrous to the 
commerce of Boston. Although Boston was the first seaboard 
city to become the key to an extended railway communication, 
this system was halted in its development after a few years and 
allowed to lapse into retrogression. All the railroads start- 
ing from Boston were short, and the city had no trunk line 
under its control. The Boston and Worcester, and the Western 
Railroad Company, which together furnished the direct means 
of communication with the west were always at cross purposes 
with each other and all merchandise going west had to be trans- 


shipped at Albany, at a serious cost of money and waste of time. 


me 
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While the New York Central Railroad, in the interest of the 
port of New York increased its rolling stock threefold dur- 
ing the decade 1855 to 1865, the Western Railroad, supposed 
to be managed in the interest of Boston added to its freight 
cars in the same period about twelve per cent. 

Under the foregoing circumstances, it was impossible 
for the export trade at the port of Boston to grow. Return 
cargoes were indispensable, but Boston was not in a position 
to furnish them. 

CHAPTER II 
PRESENT COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY AT THE PORT OF BOSTON 


A. Commercial importance of the port. 


To New England. - The port of Boston is the great 
Clearing-house of New England for the exchange of freight 
between inland and ocean carriers. Coastwise and overseas 
carriers exchange with each other here. The coastwise lines 
running only north of Boston exchange with those running 
south. It is here the “short-sea traders" in foreign trade 
exchange with long-distance overseas carriers; as do the 
Boston lines from the Maritime Provinces exchange with the 
transatlantic steamers. 

All eastern and northern New England, interested 
in oversea or coastwise shipments, has value and power 
added to it by the proximity of the Boston water terminals 
for this section of the interior sends or receives about 


three tons of freight through the Boston gateway for every 
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ton there transhipped for the port itself. This indicates 
the true relationship between this port and the hinterland 
which it serves.1 

The port of Boston is of especial importance as a 
gateway for imports and exports of the Southeast or indus- 
trial New England because this section produces not enough 
food to support its people, only a few of the raw materials 
it manufactures, and none of its coal for fuel; and it must 
find markets for its manufactured products throughout the 
land. New England produces no wool, yet makes most of the 
woolen fabrics of the country. New England produces no 
cotton, yet sells fine cotton goods in southern mill towns. 
It produces no leather, yet sells boots and shoes in Texas. 

New England, situated at the eastern extremity of 
the United States, is of all industrial districts farthest 
away from the present center of population and consumption 
in the Middle West, and from the rapidly developing markets 
in the South, Southwest and West. To reach these sections 
by rail, bea must traverse the most conzested transportation 
area in the country. Rates cannot be low for such service, 
not transportation always rapid and sure. The New England 
manufacturer can overcome this handicap by shipping freight 
from the port of Boston past congestion to the heart.of the 
markets sought, and at low rates of water transportation. 


lelapp, E.J., "The Port of Boston,s" Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Connecticut, 1916, p. 9. 


The importance of these markets as an outlet for New 
England manufactures is made plain by Mr. Charles R. Gow 
in the following statement:1 
"Today New England is definitely an in- 
dustrial section, manufacturing chiefly for 
domestic consumption, while the dependence of 
its people upon foreign trade as a means of 
livelihood has largely ceased to exist. Ninety- 
seven per cent of all the goods manufactured in 
New England find their market in American territory, 
while the exports of New England made goods through 
the port of Boston represent little more than one- 
half of one per cent of the total production of the 
territory." 

However, in every region where raw materials for New 
England manufactures are produced, a constant effort is being 
made to supplant the New England manufacturer. One of the 
factors that perpetuates the so-called artificial concentra- 
tion of manufacturing in New England is the nearness of the 
water terminals at the port. 

Value of the port to the community. - The whole com- 
munity at the port of Boston enjoys incidental advantages. 
Water carriers make large outlays in that community in con- 
nection with their terminal operations. They pay heavily to 
Boston dealers for coal; and they buy provisions, stores and 
dunnage* from merchants here, besides paying Boston pilots 
for taking them in and out, and Boston towing companies for 
berthing them. They also pay longshoremen for handling their 
cargoes in and out. With reference to this activity, Clapp 

iMassachusetts Metropolitan District Commission, Division 
of Metropolitan Planning -"Special Report on the Future Develop- 
ment of the Railroad and Steamship Terminals of the Port of 
Boston,” Boston, Massachusetts, 1926, p. 28.. 


Loose wood stowed in the hold of a vessel to protect the 
cargo from injury. 
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"The business of handling ships is equivalent 
in community expenditures of a factory employing 
8,000 male hands and (reckoning three dependants 
to each male) supporting 32,000 people. This does 
not take into account the value to the community of 
the ships’ crews and their families who live here, 
or the clerical forces employed on the piers and in 
the local freight and passenger offices; nor does it 
include the taxes on real property which is owned by 
the lines, or leased and given value by steamship use. 
---The estimate is approximate, but not too high. It 
indicates what a valuable industry is represented by 
the mere coming and going of the water carrier.” 

Railroad earnings on water freight. - Apart from the 
steamship passengers whom the rail lines carry, the railroads 
here derive a large amount of revenue in freight charges on 
cargoes to and from the water carriers at this port. It has 
been estimated that the rail freight charges on a single 
transatlantic sailing amount to from $30,000. to $50,000.° 
In addition to this the railroads maintain and pay taxes on 
extensive terminals which give employment to large forces of 
labor, clerical services, and superintendence, in order to 
manage the interchange of traffic with water carriers. The 
import trade is of especial value in furnishing freight for 
westbound cars on Boston railroads which would go empty other- 
wise. 

Warehousing and banking. - In many instances products 
entering or leaving the port have to be warehoused before 
they are loaded into ship, or after they land, as in the case 
of apples awaiting shipment from this port, or wool imported 

lcolapp, op. cit., p. 10. 


“National Shawmut Bank of Boston, "The Port of Boston," 
1916, p. 29. | 
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from London, or Egyptian cotton from Liverpool, or tea from 
Ceylon. Boston bankers earn commissions by financing export 
shipments, discounting drafts drawn on foreign buyers. Im- 
porters here use these bankers to remit funds for purchases 
‘ abroad. Passengers purchase letters of credit for foreign 
travel, and immigrants use the foreign and native bankers of 
Boston to remit their savings to their native country. Cargoes 
: and ships are insured at Boston, and passengers traveling 
through the port spend money at hotels, shops, theatres and 
ys in visits to near-by pleasure resorts. 
; The seaport manufacturer and merchant. - A location 
‘7 at the port is ideal for the Boston manufacturer who uses 
raw materials that come here overseas or coastwise, or who 
ships his products to those destinations. His market for 
labor of the less skilled type is improved because he has 
first opportunity to draw upon the thousands of immigrants 
who land at this port and are looking for work, before they 
move into the interior. There is also a marked concentration 
of merchants at the port who deal in imports and exports for 
the whole of New England. In this location he is at the focus 
of a network of communications, with all markets to draw from 
and all markets to ship to, and so enhances the economic wel- 
fare of this whole section for which Boston is the "natural" 
gateway. 
B. Facilities for commerce. 
Commercial activity is concentrated in four major 


shipping districts in the inner harbor, namely, East Boston 


_ 
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Charlestown, City Proper and South Boston. The following is 
an account of the waterfront facilities in each of these 
districts. 

General facilities. - Piers, wharves, docks. East 
Boston has 51 wharves, exclusive of small landings. There 
are 10 wharves in this section which are used for public 
purposes, while 39 are used for the private business of the 
occupants. The former include the Commonwealth Pier No. l, 
Grand Junction Wharves Nos. 2 to 5, inclusive, and the East 
and West Piers of the National Docks. All the wharves have 
depths of water ranging from 5 to 35 feet at low tide. The 
terminals all have railroad connections, except the private 
wharves. All of them, however, have good highway connections. 
Steamship lines engaged in overseas traffic use three of these 
wharves almost entirely, while two are used irregularly. Both 
overseas and coastwise traffic use four wharves, of the others 
8 are used for handling coal, 6 for lumber, 5 for handling or 
packing of fish, while the remainder are used for non-commercial 
purposes. 

Commonwealth Pier No. 1 is operated by the State depart- 
ment of public works as a general freight and passenger terminal. 
The pier is 420 feet long by 150 feet wide and has a transit 
shed with 65,000 square feet of floor space. It has rail con- 
nections with the Boston & Albany Railroad by means of a de- 
pressed spur extending down the center of the shed. 

The National Docks, East and West Piers are used for 


the receipt of merchandise for storage in the warehouses con- 
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nected with the piers. Both piers are served by the Boston & 
Albany by means of a 150 foot spur located in the rear. 

The most important terminals in East Boston are the 
Grand Junction Wharves of the Boston &« Albany Railroad. These 
eonsist of five piers Nos. 2 to 6, inclusive. Pier No. 3 is 
used by the Cunard Steamship Company. The Leyland Line, 
Atlantic Transport Line, Red Star Line, and the American Lines 
use pier No..4 for transatlantic freight and passenger business. 
Piers No. 2 and 5 are available for general business, while 
Pier No. 6 is used exclusively as a coal wharf. 

Included in the group of wharves at Charlestown are 
11 wharves located on the south side of Mystic River. In ad- 
dition to these are 10 wharves on the south channel of the same 
river. Of the total, ten are used for handling coal, 6 for 
lumber, and the remainder are used for handling merchandise 
or special commodities in connection with the business of the 
occupants. The Wiggin Terminals, which is the largest lumber 
terminal on the Atlantic seaboard, is equipped with many 
modern devices for the efficient handling of lumber, and it 
has extensive storage space for this product as well as 
berthing room for four large steamers. 

The principal wharves on the Charlestown front of 
the main channel are Mystic Wharves at the Boston & Maine 
terminal. A part of these wharves fronts on the Mystic River, 
and has already been mentioned. The part fronting the main 
55-foot channel includes Mystic Wharves Nos. 46 to 50, in- 


Clusive. They are used chiefly by important overseas steam- 
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ship lines, and have facilities for loading from the grain 
elevator there. Each of these wharves has a freight house 
for the accommodation of general cargo. 

Another group of wharves at Charlestown owned also 
by the Boston & Maine, have freight houses for general cargo. 
These are known as Hoosac Docks Nos. 40 to 44, inclusive. 

There are 28 wharves and piers on the waterfront of 
the City Proper, all of which are devoted to coastwise and 
local traffic. The early commerce of Boston was handled to 
a large extent at the piers on this side of the harbor, and 
a few of the old structures built at that time still stand. 
Some foreign freight business is conducted over Long Wharf, 

@ part of which is occupied by the United Fruit Company, and 
Canadian traffic is handled over Central Wharf and Commercial 
Wharf. The terminals along this frontage are served by the 
Union Freight Railroad. Other wharves which may be included 

in this group is the Boston Wharf on Fort Point Channel, used 
for storage of general merchandise, and about 17 other wharves 
on South Bay which are used principally for receipt and storage 
of coal and lumber. One of these, however, is used to receive 
Pipes, sand and gravel. 

Four of the 11 wharves on the South Boston waterfront 
belong to the State. There are Commonwealth Piers Nos. 5 and 
6, and the wharves occupied by the Metropolitan Coal Company. 
Of the remdioges which are of commercial importance, four belong 
to the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad; three belong to 
the Federal Government, and one is operated by the Boston 


Molasses Company. 
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Commonwealth Pier No. 5 is a modern structure with 
space sufficient to berth five or more of the largest ocean 
steamships at one time. The bduilding is designed for both 
freight and passenger traffic and it contains modern facilities 
in connection with both services. In the building there are 
4 depressed tracks capable of accommodating 160 cars, while 
adjacent available storage will take care of 450 cars in 
all. On each side of the building there is a strip 20 feet 
wide served by a single-track railway. There is a direct 
trucking route communicating with the warehouses of Boston 
Proper. This pier is in the heart of the wool district, 
which is the greatest wool market in the world, and only a 
short distance from the boot and shoe district, another in- 
dustry in which Boston takes leading rank. The pier has 
equipment for handling from 13 to 17 tons per hatch per hour. 

Commonwealth Pier No. 6, known as Fish Pier, is con- 
sidered the most modern fish market in the world. It is 
under lease to the Boston Fish Market Corporation. 

Included in the South Boston group are 15 wharves 
located on the Reserve Channel. The Army base, which is of 
greatest importance, is the most extensive overseas terminal 
at this port, and, in fact, one of the largest in the world. 
It is chiefly devoted to commercial use. There are more than 
60 acres of floor space within the buildings and many acres 
in addition in open storage platforms, paved roadways, and 


open tracks. The landing platform extends for three-quarters 


liar Department of the United States Board of Engineers 


No. 2", United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., revised edition, 1930, p. 54. 
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of a mile along the Reserve Channel front. In the rear of 
this platform are large wharf sheds. Back of these and con- 
nected by bridges are two storehouses, with railroad tracks 
that are fitted with freight-handling devices, on both sides 
of them. Thus, there are two separate units on this pier, 
each with its own pier shed and storage warehouse. This 
terminal is served by the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad and has additional facilities for teams, auto-trucks, 
vessels and lighters. 

411 other terminals in this locality are for private 
use in connection with the business of the occupants, which 
includes principally the receipt and storage of coal, wood, 
lumber, cement, chemicals, and roofing materials. 

Grain elevators. - The Boston & Albany Railroad has 
one grain elevator at the Grand Junction Wharves, East Boston, 
With a storage capacity of a million bushels and a normal work- 
ing capacity from 700,000 to 800,000 bushels. This elevator 
has galleries extending along both sides of Piers Nos. 2, 3 and 
4. These piers are used by the Cunard-Anchor Lines, Leyland 
Line, Red Star Lines, American Lines and Furness Lines. With 
the use of electrically-operated belt conveyors, grain is trans- 
ferred from cars to elevator at the rate of 15,000 bushels per 
hour, and from elevator to ship, over each side of the piers, 
at the rate of 20,000 bushels per hour. It has a cleaner with 
a capacity of about 5,000 bushels per hour and a drier with three 
times that capacity. There is space for storage of 14 cars in- 


side the elevator, and 279 cars in the terminal yard. 
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The Boston & Maine Railroad has two elevators. One 
has a storage capacity of about a million bushels and a work- 
ing capacity of about 850,000 bushels. There are 121 bins 
with capacities ranging from 2,000 to 10,000 bushels. It is 
connected by galleries with Hoosac Tunnel Wharves Nos. 40 to 
44, inclusive, located on the Charlestown front. Vessels of 
the Furness Lines, American Lines, American Merchant Lines, 
Yankee Lines, and Dollar Line occupy these wharves chiefly. 
Grain is transferred from cars to elevator at the rate of 
8,000 to 10,000 bushels per hour and from elevator to ship 
at the rate of 10,000 to 12,000 bushels per hour. At Piers 
Nos. 40 and 41, ships may be loaded from two belts having a 
combined capacity of 20,000 to 24,000 bushels per hour. There 
is a drier and a cleaner at this elevator, also. There is 
Space for 18 cars inside and 333 cars in yard No. 14. 

The other elevator of the Boston & Maine is at Mystic 
Wharf, Charlestown. This one has a storage capacity of 420,000 
bushels and @ working capacity of 350,000, and 120 bins varying 
in capacity from 1,500 to 7,000 bushels. This elevator is con- 
nected by galleries with Mystic Wharves Nos. 46 to 50, inclusive, 
Which are used chiefly by the Ellerman Wilson Lines, Holland- 
American Line, Furness-Withy Lines, American Export Line, 
Scandinavian-American Line, and Luckenbach Lines. Electrically=- 
operated belt conveyors are used to transfer grain from car to 
elevator which can be accomplished at the rate of 8,000 bushels 
per hour, and from elevator to ship at the rate of 6,000 to 


12,000 bushels per hour. Practically all the grain is shipped 


eh Se 


from Pier 48. There is one pneumatic drier with a capacity 
of 5,000 bushels per hour. Eight cars may be set and four 
unloaded at one time. Yard No. 24 has storage space for 250 
cars. 


"While the elevator capacity at the port is 
adequate for the amount of grain now passing through, 
it will be noted that the three elevators are rail- 
road-owned and that they are located at piers custom- 
arily used by steamship lines of foreign registry. 
There is no elevator from which grain can be supplied 
to vessels at Commonwealth Piers or Army Base. As 
a result of these conditions, practically all the 
grain shioped from Boston has been carried in foreign 
bottoms." 


From the following table it will be noted that, with 
the exception of Portland and Norfolk, the total grain elevator 
capacity available at the port of Boston is far short of that 
at other ports. 


Grain elevator capacity at 
other North Atlantic Ports and Montreal 


° No. of Total capacity 
Port elevators (bushels) 
MOREPOGOL 6. owe tle 4 15,162,000 
POTCLANGs wasasese 2 2,900,000 
BOSTON ss. csccves 3 2,900,000 
New York. .ccccces 5 8,495,000 
Philadelphia..... 4 7,500,000 
Baltimoreé..cesoce 3 12,600,000 
Norfolk and 
Newport News... 3 1,800,000 


Storage warehouses. The port of Boston is well 
equipped with warehouses for handling a large foreign and 


IWar Department of the United States, "The Port of Boston - 
Port Series No. 2," p. 145. 

2Massachusetts Department of Public Works - "Special Report 

of the Department and the Boston Port Authority Relative to the 
Adequacy of Terminal Facilities," Volume 1, No. 171, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1931, p. 121. 
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domestic business. In addition to the freight houses at the 
railroad terminals and commodious facilities at the Army base 
there are numerous warehouse companies with excellent facil- 
ities for both cold storage and general storage. Apparently, 
the private warehouses best adapted for general storage pur- 
poses are handicapped by competition of rail-owned terminals, 
which offer free dockage and absorb the line haul rate and 
other terminal expense which private waterfront warehouses must 
meet from the revenue of the terminal itself. 

Bulk freight storage. Boston is well supplied with 
facilities for handling bulk freight either under cover or in 
the open. An area equal to approximately 3,500,000 square 
feet is available for this class of storage. There is a 
total covered storage capacity for about 34,116 tons and 
an open storage capacity for about 876,600 tons. Practically 
all this is used in connection with the handling of coal. 

Facilities for handling freight. - To facilitate the 
handling package freight, there are at the railroad piers, 
steam and electric hoists which operate in conjunction with 
the bares tackle. Hand trucks are then used to move this 
freight in the sheds. As has been stated earlier in this 

chapter, piers equipped for loading grain have conveyors 
which carry the grain through galleries. 

Coal-handling terminals at the port are equipped 
with towers and hoists, and some of them have belt and chain 
conveyors. Lumber, sand and similar commodities are handled 


at terminals equipped with derricks. 
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At Commonwealth Pier No. 5, there are 9 large freight 
and passenger elevators and 24 electric winches. At the Army 
base is the most a ae equipment at the port for handling 
miscellaneous cargo. With the exception of the facilities 
found there, the port has no pier equipment suitable for 
handling heavy machinery such as is manufactured in New 
England, consequently, machinery of this character is shipped 
through New York. This equipment includes four steam portable 
bridge cranes having 4 capacity of 24 tons each, and there 
are two 15-ton, one 18-ton, and one 40-ton steam locomotive 
cranes. In all, there are 45 electric freight elevators; 

6 electric passenger elevators; 18 storage battery tractors, 
each capable of handling 8 loaded trailers; 750 trailers, 
each having a capacity of about two tons; 130 trailers of 
various capacities; 6 electric vertical tiering machines; 
and 5 pilers for stacking material in bags. The equipment 
also includes 14 electrically driven portable dock winches 
for use in connection with cargo hoists. The speed of these 
winches is 225 feet per minute and they have & capacity of 
2,900 pounds. Frequent connections for these winches have 
been provided along the wharf fronts of the buildings.1 

C. Commercial services and charges. 

General services. - Pilotage. Pilotage into Boston 
for vessels engaged in foreign trade is compulsory unless the 
vessel arrives within the limits of the harbor without having 
been offered this service and not having requested it. It is 


liar Department of the United States, "The Port of Boston - 
Port Series No. 2," p. 29. 
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not compulsory for vessels in the coastwise trade. Outbound 
vessels at the port under 350 tons register are not Liable 
for pilotage unless such services are requested, but inbound 
vessels of not more than 300 tons register, declining the 
services of a pilot are liable to one-half the pilotage fees 
at the following rates:+ 
Rate per foot 
Net tonnage: of draft 
Under 501 GMS) ce ters cosas ofe fa “s 0i0'e 0's ele's eo % $3.00 
501-to 1000 tons, incluSive....cesece 3-90 
1001 to 1500 tons, inclusive......«. 4.00 
1501 to 2000 tons, inclusive...esecoe 4250 
Over 2000 ib iichata ofete ets wlels oe ots Severe te @ ers 5.00 
Towage. Steamers can proceed from the sea to Boston 
Upper Harbor under their own power. They are usually met by 
towboats, for docking, while in the stream. The charge for 
ordinary service for attendance on ships is $15.00 per hour, 


per tug, one-half hour being the minimum. 


Barge towing rates are 4s follows :* 


Below Through bridges 
bridges (per bridge) 
Barges up to and including 1800 
OS ES re ey te ee ee eee ee $20 $10. 
Barges 1801 tons to 2500 tons..... 30. 18. 
ad 2501.” PE ere Polis «tea+ . 50, 256 


Dockage. At the railroad piers from which the majority 
of overseas lines operate, no dockage charges are assessed 
against vessels; however, a charge of 10 cents per manifest 
ton is made against the vessel, at Hoosac and Mystic Piers of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, for all tonnage of competitive 


lMaritime Association of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
"Rates, Rules, Regulations and Practices Applicable at the 


Port of Boston, U.S.A. and Description of the >ort," Boston, 
Massachusetts, July 1, 1933, p. 11. 


®Tbid., p. 12. 
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Intercoastal freight not moved over the piers to or from 
Railroad cars. At Commonwealth piers the dockage charge 
against vessels is 10 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds or 40 
cubic feet, as rated, computed upon the tons of cargo re- 
ceived or discharged. On lumber the charge is 15 cents per 
1000 feet gross board measurement. On bulk cargo the charge 
is $50. per day. When cargo is not being worked, vessels are 
charged one cent per gross ton per day or fraction, for use 

of piers. The regular lines of coastwise steamships have 
their own terminals or occupy terminals under long-term leases. 
Coastwise vessels engaged in the coal or lumber trade are 
generally supplied with berths by the companies controlling 
the cargo. It is customary to make a small charge for dockage 
at private wharves in the port that are open to the pubdlic. 

Wharfage. There is no uniform tariff of wharfage 
rates at privately owned wharves, the charges varying at dif- 
ferent terminals and with different commodities. In general, 
the Howard Wharfage Rates for Boston! are used. 

At the Commonwealth piers a wharfage charge of 25 cents 
per ton is made on all freight except that received by rail 
from, or destined by rail to points beyond the limits ofa 
zone having a radius of about 4U miles from Boston. On Lumber 
the charge is 4U cents per 1000 board feet. 

Wharfage on import and export freight is assessed in 
accordance with Howard's rates at railroad-owned piers and at 


lpublication by A. T. Howard Company, 9 Knapp Streei, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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the Army base. The charge on lumber handied at the Army 

base is the same as that at Commonwealth Piers. At piers 

of the Boston x Maine Railroad on competitive intercoastal 
freight, a charge of 25 cents per manifest ton is made against 
all freight handled to or fan vessels, which does not move 
over the piers to or from railroad cars. Wharfage is charged 
&lso on all freight to or from vessels that is not transported 
by the railroad company owning or serving the wharf. 

Labor. There is an ample supply of labor at the 
port of Boston. Union labor is almost universally employed, 
but when that class of labor is not available non-union men 
may be employed. lLongshoremen will not work with ship's 
company except in an emergency. 

Boston's regulations and working conditions have been 
amended so that they now conform to the conditions at the port 
of New York in every way. 

The wage scale on general cargo is 75 cents per hour; 
overtime, $1.10 per hour. Bulk cargo: 80 cents per hour; over- 


time, $1.15 per hour. Rates on special commodities are as 


follows: 
Basic pay Overtime 
(per hour) (per hour) 
oS, ha Cee eee Pee ee $.95 $1.40 
Refrigerated cargo...... 95 1.30 
Wet ee 290 14.25 


Miscellaneous services. - The usual charge for vessel 
demurrage in the coastwise trade is 25 cents per ton per day 
on steamers, based upon the coat carrying capacity of the vessel. 


On steamers with a capacity not exceeding 3,100 tons, three 
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days are allowed for loading and discharging, and on vessels 
over 5,100 tons, four days are allowed. This charge refers 
entirely to coal cargoes. On general cargo, the charge 
depends upon the contract between the charterers and the 
owners. 

On coal barges the demurrage is 10 cents per ton per 
day. On barges up to 1500 tons’ carrying capacity, four 
days are allowed for loading and discharging cargoes; from 
1500 to 2500 tons, five days are allowed; and on barges over 
250U tons, six days are allowed. 

For making out 4a bill of lading the customary charge 
is 50 cents to $l. per set, but steamship companies prefer 
that shippers make out their own documents. The minimum 
charge for making out a complete set of documents, including 
consular regulations, is %3. 

Brokerage fees for effecting entry of goods at custom-= 
house are subject to private arrangement and are usually from 
Bo. to $5. 

D. Movement of cargo and freight at the port. 

Loading and discharging cargo.t- In receiving foreign 
merchandise the ship is usually brought alongside the pier and 
turned over to the stevedores, who land the cargo on the wharf, 
where it is filed according to the directions of the steamship's 
clerks. Merchandise is then weighed or gauged by the surveyor's 
department and examined by the aporaiser's department, under the 


lWar Department of the United States, "The Port of Boston - 
Port Series No. 2," p. 29. 
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Supervision of customs officials, to the extent that is 
necessary. No merchandise is taken from the pier until 
properly released by the inspectors in charge of the ship. 
The receipts are then taken by the steamship clerks from the 
consignee or his agent, and freight handlers employed by the 
railroad companies place the freight in railway cars or it 
is loaded upon trucks for city delivery or storage. 

Outward foreign freight is generally brought on 
freight cars direct to the piers. It is removed from the 
ears and placed upon the piers by freight handlers in the 
employ of the railroad companies, whence it is loaded on 
the steamers and stored by stevedores. There is no supervision 
over outward cargo by customs authorities except on drawback 
merchandise and goods in bond. Receipts are given the con- 
Signor or agent by the steamship company. 

Coastwise merchandise is héndled in the same manner 
except that it is not under the supervision of customs of- 
facials. 

On inward cargo the average quantity handled under 
normal conditions is about 2U to 25 tons per hour for each 
hatch or gang, and on outward cargo about 15 to 2U0 tons per 
hour. Under usual conditions one gang is used for each hatch, 
/ but under special conditions two gangs can be used. The 
average number of men per gang is 2U. 

The actual cost is charged for the operation of the 
steam winches and for services in connection with piling and 


trucking of cargo on wharf. The cost of loading and unloading 
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varies at different piers and is also dependent upon the 
character of the cargo. At the present time the cost will 
average between $1.00 and $1.50 per ton. Discharging is 
generally accomplished at a slightly less cost than loading. 

The cargo is checked at the time of loading or un- 
loading by steamship clerks and the United States customs 
inspectors. Railroad freight is tallied twice, once by 
railroad clerks and once by steamship clerks. Receipt for 
inward cargo is given to the steamship clerks by customs 
representatives or the consignee or his agent by signing 
the delivery book on the dock. Receipt for outward cargo is 
given to the shipper's agent by steamship clerks. This is 
not a negotiable receipt, but must be returned to the agent's 
office in exchange for a negotiable bili of lading. 

Transit cargo. - The port is served by three railroads; 
the New York, New Haven « Hartford, the Boston & Albany, and 
the Boston & Maine. All three are local roads connecting with 
standard trunk lines at the Hudson River, the last named of the 
three also waintaining connections with two Canadian trunk lines 
as well. Much of the freight destined for Boston delivery on 
a system other than the main carrier road is transferred at one 
of several points to the delivering road in order that it may 
reach its destination without the necessity of interchange 
within the Boston terminal district. Reference to Plan "B"” 
will show the main features of the layout, the entrance and 
Sermivels of each of the railroads serving this port, and the 


connections existing between these lines. 
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The various divisions of the New Haven Railroad 


% unite before entering the South Boston terminal yard, ad- 
jacent to which are the New Haven's piers, as well as Com- 
monwealth Pier No. 5, and the fish pier. 

The single line of the Boston & Albany branches at 
Beacon Park. Its oversea freight is carried around the city 
to the East Boston yards of the railroad, by the Grand Junction, 
an intermediate belt-line about 5 miles long. 

The various divisions of the Boston & Maine unite 
at the main yard at East Somerville, from which can be reached 
their two groups of Charlestown piers known as the Hoosac, and 
Mystic Docks. The three sets of piers mentioned (at East Boston, 
Charlestown, and South Boston), are where the ocean-going 
steamers of the port have long been handled. 

Switching. A considerable amount of export and im- 
port traffic is exchanged between these lines at the port. 

The Grend Junction Railroad provides adequately for this inter- 
change of freight between the Boston & Maine, and the Boston & 
Albany. 

The Naw, Haven system is not so well coordinated with 
the others. It is not easy, within the port, to get traffic 
between the New Haven rails and Charlestown or East Boston 
piers, or between South Boston piers and Boston & Albany or 
Boston & Maine rails. The New Haven, and Boston & Albany can 
interchange by switching cars across South Station passenger 
yard at night, as the yard is used for passenger service during 


the daytime. The New Haven and the Boston & Maine can inter- 
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change by utilizing the night switch across South Station 
yard piers plus the night service of the Union Freight Rail- 
road. This road is a waterfront belt-line along Atlantic 
Avenue and Commercial Street, and is operated indirectly by 
the New Haven Railroad. Public ordinance requires Union 
Freight switching be made at night when ordinary street 
traffic is suspended. 

In the past there have been frequent claims advanced 
in favor of a unified terminal system for the port of Boston, 
both rail and water. Advocates of the plan have had more or 
less justification for their position due to the multiplicity 
of rates applied to the commodities switched from one point 
to another at the port. However, in 1922 there was put into 
operation a standard series of charges for such service which 
had the effect very largely of approximating the condition of 
unification of the terminals so far as rates are concerned. 
Under the instructions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the switching district of Boston was extended, as well. 

1. Interchange switching - With the exception of ex- 
port grain, all carload freight originating at or destined 
for points west of the Hudson River, and on Canadian lines west 
of Montreal are delivered to any siding yard or pier in the 
district without additional charge beyond the established 
Boston rate for the particular commodity. In other words, a 
ecarload of freight shipped from a point more distant from 


Boston than the Hudson River, via, let us say, the Boston & 
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Maine Railroad, may be delivered to a consignee within the 
Boston switching district located on the New Haven systen, 
at no greater expense to consignee than if it had been 
shipped via the New Haven Railroad. In such a case the 
cost of switching the car over the Union Freight Railroad 
from the Boston & Maine terminal yard, together with that 
of delivery by the New Haven road from its yard at South 
Boston to the particular pier to which it is consigned at 
the port, is absorbed by the Boston & Maine Railroad, and 
comes out of the revenue received by the latter road for 
handling the car from the Hudson River to Boston. The 
Boston & Maine pays the New Haven $10.00 for the service 
performed by that road and furnishes its own switching — 
service free. The same arrangement exists with respect to 
traffic handled by the other two roads for delivery on the 
lines of either of them or on the Boston & Maine system. 

So far, then, as this class of traffic is concerned 
(except in the case of export grain), the whole Boston dis- 
trict is now a unified terminal from the standpoint of rates. 
Export grain must of necessity go to one or the other of the 
three grain elevators, two on the Boston & Maine system and 
one on the Boston & Albany, and it is not the practice for 
either of these roads to handle grain destined for the other 
company's elevators. 

For all shipments, with some minor exceptions, originat- 


ing within New England territory, or destined thereto from 
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Boston, if switching is required in order to deliver the car 
on a@ siding located on one of the other roads, there is a 
switching charge of “10., one-half of which is paid by the 
consignee, and the other half by the railroad having the 
line haul. The latter road thus performs its portion of 
this switching movement free. 

2. Inter-terminal switching - If the movement in- 
volves switching from a point of origin within the terminal 
district of one road to a terminal point destination on one 
of the other roads, the charge is $20.00 per car. 

3. Intra-terminal switching - A special rate of $15. 
per car applies where a car is switched from one point to 
another within the terminal of a given system, and where this 
is the only transportation service rendered. It will be noted, 
however, in these last two instances the charges represent the 
sole revenues received by the railroads, there being no line 
haul in addition from which to recoup for the costs of terminal 
operation. 

Handling. The rail carriers load and unload carload 
import and export (except as noted in the next paragraph) 
traffic free of charge, provided a line haul is received to or 
from territory defined in their governing tariffs. On other 
carload traffic the usual charge for handling to and from cars 
when requested by owner is 30 cents per ton as rated, with a 
minimum charge of $3.00 per car. 

Loading and/or unloading. Unless otherwise provided 


in tariffs lawfully on file, freight received from or delivered 
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to water carriers at docks of the railroads and on which the 
railroad receives revenue road haul, is unloaded from or 

loaded to cars, without charge to the owner of the property 
except such freight as is handled direct from vessels to cars 
or from cars to vessels, which is subject to such arrangements 
as are made by the owners or shippers of freight, or the owners 
or operators of vessels.t 

Loading or unloading charges may be absorbed by the 
road haul carrier on carload freight (certain commodities ex- 
cepted) which is loaded or unloaded at piers other than those 
of the railroad receiving the haul. 

Freight handled (certain commodities) in switching 
service only, by the various railroads and received from or 
delivered to water carriers at Boston loaded or unloaded as 
the case may be, at the piers of the railroad companies per- 
forming the service will be subject to a charge of 60 cents 
per ton. 

Storage.* Carload or less carload domestic traffic 
stored in or on railroad premises is usually allowed 48 hours 
free time for removal of inbound freight from car or railroad 
premises or to complete a carload shipment and furnish for- 
warding directions. Less carload freight held to complete 
shipment or held for reshipment is allowed 24 hours free time. 
After the expiration of free time all freight held on railroad 

lvaritime Association of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 


Op. cit., p. 359. 
eWar Department of the United States, op. cit., p. 1789. 
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premises is subject to a charge of 1} cents per 100 pounds 

per day for each of the first 5 days, and 3 cents per 100 
pounds for the sixth and each succeeding day, or at the option 
of the carrier may be sent to public warehouses. 

Carload freight for export is usually allowed 10 days 
free time, after which the storage charge is 2U cents per ton 
for the first 10 days and 10 cents per ton for each succeeding 
10 days. Export freight in less than carload lots is usually 
allowed 5 days free time, after which the storage charge is 
1 cent per 100 pounds for the first 10 days and 1/2 cent per 
100 pounds for each succeeding 10 days. 

Export traffic in carloads moving on through export 
bills of lading founded on written ocean contract, which in 


connection with published ocean carriers, is allowed 15 days 


._ free time. When not in connection with these carriers such 


traffic is allowed 10 days free time, after which the storage 
charge is 2U cents per ton for the first 10 days and 10 cents 
per ton for each succeeding 10 days. 
E. Steamship services. oF 

A number of steamship lines maintain a regular service 
to and from the port of Boston and ports of the United Kingdom 
Western Europe, Mediterranean and Black Seas, Far East, West 
Indies, Central and South America. Several of these lines 
have regular inbound schedules, their outbound sailings being 
dependent upon cargo available. 


Independent management of Boston overseas services 


largely disappeared about 1302 and Boston, Philadelphia, 


Baltimore and Norfolk services were thereafter operated with 
headquarters at New York. Independent management had tended 
to fill ships at its own port - the new consolidated manage- 
ment got business at one port if not at another, and earned 
more where ocean rates were highest, for example at Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. Now, New York continues to be managerial head- 
guarters, while ocean rates are the same and rail rates are a 
more important factor in governing movements to the ports for 
export. Thus Boston suffers in foreign trade with no great 
Steamship company directly and primarily interested in her 
and with a terrific handicap imposec by rail rate structures. 
Important additions to and improvements in Boston 
services have taken place recently, with but few discontinuances, 
which supplements the information given in the table following 


page 49. 
Additions. 


Canadian National Steemships. 
Boston, Bermuda, weekly sailings. Also 
four special West Indies cruises. 


Cunard Line. 
Canadian North Cape cruise. 


Eastern Steamship Company. 
St. John, New Brunswick. Biweekly winter 
sailings. 


Southern Pacific Morgan Line. 
Galveston-Houston, Texas. Fortnightly sailings. 


Improvements. 


American Export Lines. 
Mediterranean and Black Sea. Fortnightly 
instead of monthly sailings. (alternate sail- 
ings by new fast "Excalibur" class vessels.) 


1Bosten Port Authority, "Fourth Annual Report," Document 


No. 57, City of Boston Printing Depart ae 
1933, Ds 15. & partment, Boston, Massachusetts, 
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Improvements.1(Cont'd.) 


Black Diamond Lines. ; 
Rotterdam. Direct sailings every two 
weeks instead of every three weeks. 


Clyde Mallory Lines. 
South Atlantic ports. Biweekly instead 
of weekly sailings. Transhipment at New York 
for Gulf and Texas ports. 


East Coast Line, Inc. 
Portland, Maine. Biweekly sailings. Takes 
place of Eastern Steamship Portland service. 


Isthmian Line. 
Pacific Coast and Far East. Fortnightly 
instead of monthly sailings. 


Newfoundland-Canada Steamship Lines. 
Halifax, Charlottetown, St. Pierre and 
St. Johns, Newfoundland. Sailings every three 
weeks. (Replaces Farquhar Line fortnightly sail- 
ings summer season only.) 


Mooremack Gulf Lines. 
Gulf ports. Biweekly instead of weekly 
sailings. 


Quaker Line. 
Pacific Coast ports. Fortnightly instead 
of monthly sailings. 


Shepard Line. 
Pacific Coast points. Sailings every 
three weeks instead of monthly. 


Silver Line. 
Far East and Dutch Zast Indies. Fortnightly 
instead of monthly sailings. 
Discontinuances. 
Fabre Line. k 
Mediterranean ports. (Most of the vessels 
of this line withdrawn from North Atlantic trade.) 


Maine Coast and Canada Steamship Co. 
Portland and Maine Coast points. 


North German Lloyd. 
Channel points and Bremen passenger service. 


lBoston Port Authority, "Fourth Annual Report", 1933, p.16. 
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ada Steamship Co. 


|, — 
COASTWISE—contd, 


Merchant & Miners. 
Savannah Line. 
United Fruit Co_____ 
Farqubar Steamship’ 
(Ltd.). . 
Yarmouth Line... 
INTERCOASTAL 
American Hawaiian 
Line, 
apes Steamship 
ageaieen Lines___ 


Steamship Co, 


ST Brioee 
mnsportation Co, 
Gcean Steamship Co. 


Farquhar Steamship 
(Ltd.). 


Boston Yarmouth 
Steamship Co, (Ltd.). 


American _Hawailan 
| Steamship Co, 


Luckenbach Steamship 
Co. * 


Souree-The Port of Boston, 


Steamsni) 


Sor Com- 


Ocean Steamship Co. 
Pier 42, Hoosac Dock: 

United Fruit Co., 1 Fed- 
eral Street. 

Farquhar Steamship. 
(Ltd.), 177 State 
Street. 


Boston Yarmouth 
iat Whar Co,, Cen- 
o 


F.. W. Anderson, 40 
Broad Street. 

Dollar Steamship Line, 
177 State Street. 
ews ppudereo ns 40 
Broad Street. 


Port Series, No.2, 
U.S. Army Engineers,1929.) 


Castine, Searsport, 
Bass Harbor, Pros: 
pect Warbor, and 
rooklyn. 


PERE Baltimore, 
and Norfo} 

shana via New 

Havana, Port Limon-... 


Halifax, St.John, N. B., 
North Sydney, St. 
Pierre, Miquelon, and 
Newfoundland ports. 
Yarmouth, N. 5 


United States Pacific 
coast ports. 


Name of line Owner and operator Name padres of | Nationality] Rely pe ay points | Location of terminals Schedule Class of service 
EUROPEAN PORTS 
Americah Diamond §. Shipping Board. | Rogers & Webb, 110] American.| Antwerp and Rotter- | Army baso........---. Semimonthly---.-__ Freight. 
Lines. Black Diamond | State Street. dam. 
Re aenil) Corpora- 
tion. 
American Export | Export steamship Cor- | Thomas H. Ryan, 126 |...do------| Mediterranean, Levant, | Mystic Docks.-.______ Monthly_._-...._--_ Freight and lim- | 
ine. poration, State Street. and Black Sea ports, ited passenger. 
America Franee Line-| U.S. Shipping Board. |._._. OSs oases seceecoee Peed Oseioeee Havre and Dunkirk..__. Army base....-----.-- Every 6 weeks._____ Freight. 
aesmiopo itan Ship- 
ping Co. - 
American Merchant . 8. Shipping Board. } Rogers & Webb, 110 |...do---..- London, Leith, Hull, | Hoosac Docks_-_.--___ Semimonthly--..-.. Do. 
Lines. a H. Winchester & State Street. and Dundee. | 
0. 
EeotaGan Scantic eas) & McCormack |__-_. CORSA eee bate esse Gopenbaren and Hel- |____. does ee sees Every 6 weeks------ Do. 
ine. fors 
Oriole Lines...._____ U.S. Shipping Board. |__._. WOzoaveceecsess-coee! | tb) a4 Liverpool and Man- | Army base..-..-..--_.| Semimonthly------- Do. 
tate Naviga- chester. 
tion Co 
United States Lines - s. Bulpniok Board. | United States Lines, 75 |...do---...| Plymouth, Bremen, | Commonwealth Pier__| Monthly-.-..-------| Passenger. 
“hited tates Lines. State Street. SECO) an 
erbourg. 
Yankee Lino_-______| U.S. pe pRae Board. | Rogers & Webb, 110 |-..do---...| Hamburg and Bremen-.} Heosac Docks-..____-! Semimonthly--_---- Freight. 
Red Star Li I roe i Me I eae aan M Belgii A’ Bi & 
ar Line.-----.| nternational ercan- | Internation: ercan- elgian---| Antwerp-----------._.-. ‘oston Albany | As flers__---| Do. 
tile Marine Co. ie Marine Co., 84 Piers, East Boston. ete 2 
2 tate Street. 
Cunard Anchor | Cunard Anchor Lines---| Cunard Anchor Lines, | British....| London and Avon- | Pier 3, East Boston-.-. Semimonthly---_-_- Do. 
Lines. 2 31 State Street. mouth. 
Ellerman Wilson | Ellerman Wilson Line---| International Mercan- |...do---.--] Hull and Aberdeen-.-___ Pier 46, Mystic Docks_| Monthly_......-.--. Do. 
Line. al Marine Co., 84 
§ tate Sti 
Furness Lines__...._ Furness, Withy Co. | Furness, Withy & Co,, |-..do_--.--| Liverpool via Halifax | Pier 41, Hoosac Docks.| Semimonthly_-.-.-- Do. 
Gaeevin igh ea Eats 10 State Street. a cot Se John. 
k Cheesecake yron. LNT fay hye | Pee ssn eee eee |.--do......| Greek-Levant ports. ..--|_---...----...-.---.--.. Monthiy..--.-_-___. 
' ‘National Steam Navi- ie ia oe 
J gation Co., of Greece. 
+ Leyland Line________ International Mercan- | International Mercan- |...do---...| Liverpool, Manchester, | Boston & Albany | Semimonthly_--.._. Do. 
' tile Marine Co, Oy arelne Co., 84 and London, Piers, East Boston, 
© Street 
Holland America | Holland America Line.-} Holland America Line, | Dutch----| Rotterdam-.------------ Boston & Maine Piers_| Monthly......-..._- Do, 
| Line. 84 State Street, 
EVES American. Hamburg- ‘American. Patterson, Wolde & Co, | German...) Hamburg---------------| Paeeeae & | Fortnightly.---.---- Do. 
treet. 
Cosulich Lino------- Sea & Wylde Co-.|____. OS soe eas eee tes: Ttalian---- ae it CEN and | Mystic Docks_-.-- Every 20 days-----.- Do. 
Adriatic, 
Scandinavian Amer- | Scandinavien-American | A. C. Lombard & Co,, | Swedish-..| Copenhagen, Oslo, and |----- do_.......--.....-| Every 3 weeks..-... Do. 
ican Line. Line. 110 State Street. Baltic. 
SOUTH AMERICA 
American Republic | U. S. Shipping Board. | C. H. Sprague & Son | American_ rely a River Plate | Army base. -| Approximately ev- | Freight. 
Line. C.H. Sp prague & Son. (Inc.), 43 Broad Street. ery 21 day 
Lamport & Holt Lamport & Iiolt (Ltd.)--| Sanderson & Son (Inc.), | British... -}| Occasional- Do. 
Line. 00 State Street. - 
| Prince Line... Furness, Withy & Co. | Furness, Withy & Oo., Montevideoand Buenos | Pier 1, New Haven | Semimonthly-- Do. 
| (Ltd.). 10 State Street. Aires. Docks. 
| FAR EAST 
aia Steamship | The Robert Dollar Co_.| Dollar Steamship Line, | American-| Honolulu, Japan, China,| Pier 44, Hoosac Docks-_| Fortnightly--------- Freight and pas- 
17 State Street. and Philippines. Senger. 
Teta Steamship | Isthmian Steamship | Norton, Lilly & Co., |--.do------} Honolulu, EU o es, Commonwealth Pier-_| Monthly--..--.----- Freight. 
Line. Line. 131 State Street. Dutch East Indies, 
' and Straits Settle- 
ments. 
Blue Funnel Line---} Ocean Steamship Co. | Patterson, Wylde & Co.,| British-.--| China, Japan, and Phil- | Army base-.----------|__-_. (0) Akspecrecer| Do, 
(Ltd,). 177 Milk Street. ippines. 
AUSTRALIA 
Atlantic Australian Shipping Board. | Rogers & Webb, 110} American-| Australian ports--.-.---- Army base__.-.--.-.-. Irregular-.---------- Freight and lim- 
Line. “noose Steamship State Street. ited passenger. 
WEST AFRICA 
American West Afri- | Barber Steamship Co...| Rogers & Webb 110 | American_| West African ports------ Army basc_-...------| Monthly------------ Freight. 
can Line. State Street. 
COASTWISE 
Clyde Line..-------- Clyde Steamship Co-___} Cl. eye eaaniD Co., | American - Conceal and Jackson-} Lewis Wharf-_.-----___ Freight. 
wis t ville. 
St. John, N. B., East- | Central Wharf-------- Semiweekly_-------- Frefght and pas- 
port, and Lubec. senger, 
eo - New York. 3 "aeltp Wharf- Bo: 
astern Steamship Bangor, via Rockla a 
Eertern Steamship Bas Steamship { Lines (Inc,), Central |}..do._---- Camden, Belfast, 
* % Wharf, India Wharf. pucksnerts and Win- 
erport, 
posHiands Boothbay 
= ‘ar 
Maine Coast & Can- | Maine Coast & Canada | Maine Coast & Canada |.-.do------| Jonesport, via Portland, 


Pier 2, Northern Ave- 
nue. 

Pier 42, Hoosac Docks-! 

Long Wharf_---------- 


Commercial Wharf-.--} S 


Semiweekly--------- 


8 sailings weekly-_-.| 


Freight and pas- ; 
senger, 
Do. 


Do. 


Central Wharf--------| 


Pier 46, Mystic Wharf, 
and Pier 5, Com- 


Steamship Lines at Boston. 
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monwealth. 
Pier 44, Hoosac Docks. 


Pier 48, Mystic, and 
Pier 5, Common- 
wealth Docks. 


Every 4 days....----| 


Freight. 


Passenger and 
alee 
Freight. 
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Serving Boston in the foreign trade are forty-three 
lines on regular schedules, as compared with twenty-five 
lines in 1923, or ten years ago. 

In domestic trade, the importance of which cannot 
be overstated, Boston nas thirteen lines, of which seven are 
coastal and six intercoastal on regular schedules of fifteen 
services. This is to be compared with the situation in 1913, 


twenty years ago, and prior to the opening of the Panama Canal, 


when four lines offered eight services. Then, we were directly 


connected with certain North Atlantic and South Atlantic ports; 


now, with these and Gulf, Texas, Panama and West Coast ports. 

Reverting to overseas services and assuming they must 
be largely on a port of call basis until more bulk cargo is 
secured, the greatest lack in Boston schedules is regular 
passenger service to and from English and Continental Chennel 
ports. 

F. Nature and extent of commerce. 

The statement is frequently made that since Boston 
was formerly the leading maritime city it should, therefore, 
be possible to re-establish its position of prominence on the 
sea. This is quite impossible due to the economic change 
that has taken place here. 

In the days of the famous clipper ships, the leading 
business of the local men of wealth was that of foreign mer- 
chants. They built, owned and operated ships, and quite 


naturally they sailed them from Boston. The cargoes were 


assembled here from such meager sources, largely local, as 
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were then available, and it is probable that some of our 
modern ocean liners could today handle in a single trip 
nearly the entire year's business of these earlier fleets 

of ships of insignificant tonnage. Nevertheless, it has been 
shown that these small vessles carried the products of New 
England to every part of the world, not over established 
routes, but wherever trade offered, bringing back in ex- 
change the valuable commodities of other lands. 

In response to the demand for additional export 
cargo, and out of the profits of this prosperous maritime 
business came the New England industries which grew and 
flourished until they finally superseded the mercantile 
business here as the principal calling of men of wealth and 
ability. It was this success in industrial development that 
brought about the decadency of shipping, and since these 
people were pioneers in manufacture, as they had been pre- 
viously in ocean trade, it was natural that the domestic 
markets throughout the country should soon consume the out- 
put of their mills and factories, thus eliminating their 
products from the field of foreign commerce. 

Even before the Civil War a great deal of capital 
that had been invested in Boston's commerce was withdrawn and 
invested in manufacturing enterprises. Thus the foundations 
of industry had been well laid and New England began to grow 
in importance as a manufacturing region. In the meantime, 


the West produced an increasing surplus of agricultural 
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products, much of which found an outlet through this port. 
This combination of factors stimulated the growth of 
facilities for trade once again, and again Boston began 

to develop as a great commercial center. Along with this 
growth of the country's manufacturing and commercial areas, 
the commerce of Boston changed, reflecting the evolution 
of the nation's business. 

In view of the fact that New England produces but 
little of the raw materials used in its manufacturing con- 
cerns, it is, therefore, not surprising to find that the 
tonnage of foreign and domestic receipts far exceeds the 
tonnage of shipments, and that the chief use of the port 
of Boston is for bringing in raw materials used by New 
England industries. 

Total water-borne commerce.- A comparative state- 


ment of freight traffic for the recent past appears as fol- 


lows:1 

Year Tons Value 

SN wn 56. pace seeees. 15,206,461 $ 862,269,258 
194 swnseseeace 15,157,884 641,167,499 
1925 eescccseees 15,209,620 1,205,222,686 
BSED weccensuece 15,784,102 995,859,848 
LOE. scnccoseces,. 16,599,103 1,056,891, 407 
Sapo isasckewssss 17,266,162 974,208,574 
I9ES .esssssccese 19,065,050 999,683,062 
Eee sesscovceee 15,689,562 781,012,315 
TOL scannccesss, 16,559,777 604,215,215 
JG adeceandeses L4,012,172 437,499,622 


lReport of the Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, 1955; Part 2, 
Commercial Statistics, Washington, 1933, p.27. 
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Reliable data on the commerce of Boston does not 
appear until about 1920, however, for the five years from 
1905 to 1909, the total tonnage of all water shipments to 
and from Boston, both foreign and domestic, averaged 9,287,607 
tons from available figures.1 This volume rose to 9,442,787 
tons during the next five-year period. During the war period, 
however, or from 1915 to 1919, when foreign raw materials, 
which represented a large share of Boston's imports, were 
difficult to procure, there was a decline in tonnage. On 
the other hand, Boston's exports expanded during this period, 
largely because of ths use of the port as a base for govern- 
ment operations, but beginning in 1920 the upward trend was 
resumed in notable fashion. From 1920 to 1924 the average 
yearly tonnage in and out of Boston was 12,266,173, and dur- 
ing the following five years, including 1929, the yearly 
average amounted to 16,784,558 short tons. The growth in 
Boston's water-borne commerce during those twenty-five 
years represents an increase of 55.6 per cent. According 
to the same report® the water-borne business of the port 
for 1929 reached the unprecedented total of 18,688,180 tons, 
valued at nearly a billion dollars, the greatest in the 
history of the port with the exception of 1925 and 1927, 
when the value was slightly more and the tonnage considerably 


less. 


1 subcommittee on Memorial History of the Boston Tercentenary 
Committee, "Fifty Years of Boston," Boston, Mass., 1932, p.158-9. 


“Ibid., p.159. 
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This port handled a total of 15,486,715 tons in 1930, 
but the figures must be accepted with the understanding that 
approximately 80 per cent of the business was domestic. In 
the same year the imports amounted to 2,915,152 tons, and 
exports to only 263,461 tons. In fact, this disparity is 
one of the most serious obstacles with which the port is 
confronted. It is not so much the comparatively small 
proportion of import and export business to the total 
business which is disturbing, but rather the great disparity, 
as indicated by the foregoing figures, between import and 
export tonnage. A balanced import-export operation is ob- 
viously important. 

In 1931, the total commerce of the port was 16,545,868 
tons, of which 80.35 per cent was coastwise, 16.2 per cent 
foreign and 3.5 per cent was intercoastal. Increased coast- 
wise business more than offset losses in foreign and inter- 
coastal business.1 

The figures for 1932, which are the latest available, 
show the total commerce of the port at 14,012,172 tons valued 
at $437 , 499,622. Of these totals, domestic commerce amounted 
to 10,885,605 tons, or 78 per cent of the total with a value 
of $337,264,181.© 

Foreign commerce. - Foreign shioments to and from 


this port have not shown the normal increase in tonnage which 


1Boston Port Authority,"Fourth Annual Report," 1933, p.20. 
“Boston Port Authority,"Fifth Annual Report," 1934, p.21. 
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might reasonably have been expected in view of the expand- 
ing volume of such commerce for the country as a whole. The 
reason for this failure of Boston to keep pace in this re- 
spect with a few meade Atlantic seaports is due in large 
measure, undoubtedly, to the adverse freight differentials 
which have had more or less effect in restricting the flow 
of commodities through this port. The subject of differ- 
entials is treated more fully in a later section of this 
work. 

Imports. Boston's imports are probably more di- 
versified than those of any other port in the United States, 
with the exception of New York. Commodities are received 
from every part of the navigable globe. 

Some of the principal imports and the country of 
their origin are gunnies, tea and shellac from India; rattans, 
‘spices and rubber from the Straits Settlements; hemp and sugar 
from the Philippines; cotton and onions from Egypt; wool and 
hides from Australia and South America; coffee and cocoa from 
Brazil; bauxite from British Guiana; nitrate from Chile; iron 
ore from Algeria; woodpulp from Scandinavian ports; paper, 
earthenware and toys from Germany; pig iron, steel and cement 
from Belgium and Holland; hides and skins from Argentina; 
China clay and chalk from England; fruits, nuts and olive oil 
from Mediterranean ports; mahogany, and palm oil from Africa; 
cocoanut oil and peanut oil from the Vrient; raw sugar from 


Cuba; coal from Wales and Russia; bananas from Honduras and 
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Jamaica; crude oil from Venezuela and Mexico; salt from Turks 
Island; molasses from Argentina and Cuba; pulpwood from Russia, 
and other commodities too numerous to specify from all parts 
of the world.t 
Palm oil in bulk from the West Coast of Africa, cocoa- 
nut oil and peanut oil in bulk from the Far East, molasses 
from Argentina, iron ore from Newfoundland and Mediterranean 
ports, and bauxite from British Guiana, are among the import 
commodities now received in substantial volume which did not 
appear in the receipts in former years. 
The following figures show the volume of foreign im- 

ports at this port during the recent past.®© 

Year Imports 

(tons) 

1920 eeeeeseteeeee 1,675,092 

L925 wc ecececeee 5,051,479 

1924 eeeevnreseeee £,005,094 

1925 oeeseeomeeeaee eee £,586,065 

1926 eoeseeoeeeeeeee 2,904,579 

1927 eoeeseeeeeeeee 2,662,184 

1928 eeeeoeeeee eee 2,964,876 

1929 soeesteeeeeeeee 5,261,501 

1930 eeeeeeteneenee e,7Ld, lone 


Re ats. 6 ARO, 146 
Tee ee. J. 2,009,987 


More than one-half million tons of Pacific Coast 
products, consisting principally of provisions, canned fish, 
hides and skins, flour,beans, canned goods, textile manu- 
factures, wool, lumber, paper, crude oil and petroleum were 


brought to Boston in 1929.by intercoastal steamers. 
SS a ae 


Ipavis, F.S., "The Port of Boston," Boston, Mass., 1933, p.10. 


“Maritime Association of the £ C 
>: e Boston Chamber of Cor " 
Port of Boston," 1933, p.11. oe ae 
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Relatively few of the imports are for reshipment 
inland. Only in the case of hides and skins and wool and 
certain other minor products does Boston figure largely as 

a distributor of imported materials beyond the borders of 

New England, either within the United States or to foreign 
countries. That Boston continues to be the national market 
for these products is largely because their principal market 
is in New England and they are goods of high value and small 
bulk in which transportation charges for redistribution are 
relatively small. In spite of the growth of business at 

some other ports, Boston maintains its leadersnip in wool 
imports with 59,000,000 pounds brought into this port last 
year.t This is due to,partly,as a result of the early develop- 
ment and continued maintenance of a highly technical and 
specialized commodity market in response to New England's wool 
manufacturing industry and partly because wool can absorb the 
transportation costs of reshipment to other wool-consuming 
markets. For this same reason, hides and skins are imported 
into Boston for distribution by rail to tanneries as far away 
as West Virginia, Kentucky and Wisconsin. 

Only a small amount, relatively, of general import 
cargo or cargo of high value, such as are usually imported 
through large market centers, enters this port. 

Imports have steadily increased over the period from 


July 1, 1935 to December 31, 1933. This increase is due to a 


1The Boston Post, January 24, 1934. 
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general improvement in business - textiles, especially 
woolens and cottons, hides and skins, leather and rubber, 
and other raw materials. Approximately four times the 
amount of raw wool has been imported at Boston during the 
period from July 1, 1933 to December 31, 1933, 57,758,000 
pounds, as was imported at Boston during the entire year 
1982.1 

Figures for the port of Boston show approximately 
three times the value of merchandise free of duty, twice the 
value of merchandise subject to duty; and a true reflection 
of improvement, the fact that withdrawals of merchandise for 
consumption upon which duty has been paid show an increase 
of two and one-half times that for the corresponding period 
in 1932. Imports for warehouse have increased four times. 
An increase in the number of vessels entering, engaged in 
foreign trade at Boston is also noted (17 vessels - 210,993 
tons). 

Thousands of cases of wines and liquors have been 
imported since December 5, 1933, little of which, however, 
is reflected in these figures. The improvement has been 
steady and it would appear thet it would continue to gain. 

Exports. Boston's exports are shipped to Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, the Far East, South America, 
Africa, West Indies, and other parts of the world, and they 
eee eatees arnt essttens terine 


“Ibid. 
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include: breadstuff, cotton waste, fruits and vegetables, 
lard and tallow, provisions and meat, finished leather, shoes, 
cotton piece goods, paper, refined sugar, lumber, hardware, 
grain and flour, druggists' sundries, machinery, pianos, auto- 
mobiles, and confectionery. 

The volume of exports from this port since 1920 are 


as follows:1+ 


Year Exports 

(tons) 
BOCOC CCL Sweads tei’. 573,489 
Tee. anes we wee 481,961 
LOSS Sie ese etsss “SSSVRLS 
LOSS cossccsenvee 800,779 
L9R6 seecsesccese 514,990 
CUM. Agate ad mones  BbepSoe 
L9OZ8. secesccccves 405,486 
LEBO. ecescacceeee 605,120 
1930) cccccvecceee 200,461 
L9S5L ccccccccceee L00,559 
1952 -ssecsesesese £09,096 


Export shipments through the port of Boston are not 
only relatively small as compared to those through the ports 
of other sections of the United States, but for a quarter of 
a century they have been declining in both value and volume, 
except for a temporary rise during the war years when this 
port was used as a base for government operations. Boston's 
exports continued to increase until they reached their banner 
year in 1901, with a value of $143,708,000. Since then ex- 
ports have declined until in 1942 Boston's exports were valued 


at only $15,725, 272.5" or about one-tenth of the value of thirty- 


lMaritime Association of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
Op. Git., p-ll. 


©Roorbach, G.B., "The Importance of Foreign Trade to New 


England," New England's Brospect - 1933," Amer.Geographical Soc. 
N.Y., 1933, p.375 <Siees 2 
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two years ago. 

The exports of this port have declined in volume more 
than in value. The tonnage fell from nearly 1,500,000 tons 
at the beginning of the century to 403,486 tons in 1928 and 
263,461 tons in the year 1950, a large part of which - over 
one-half - consisted not of New England products, but of 

western products, chiefly grain, flour and animal foods 
forwarded to Boston for shipment. In 1932 exports were 
209,096 tons. The decline in both value and volume of ex- 
ports is to be explained in large measure by the decline in 
shipments of these western products through this port. Since 
New England itself has few bulk materials to contribute to 
its export trade, and since New England manufacturers, as 
later will be pointed out, use other ports, a decline in ex- 
port cargo forwarded from the West has meant a decline in the 
export tonnage here. 

The continued decline in our export business presents 
a serious problem and one unique to Boston as compared with 
the principal North Atlantic ports. To illustrate (based on 


1930 figures) the small proportion of this business now handled 


here:1 
Port Per cent Port Per cent 
PN eo BOSEGN<« s.cc'50 «28 
PO TOE ns ks ne cs Goede New VOPR... 4+ eae 
Philadelphia.... 14.9 (In total tonnage of 
BEULSOMOTE. sch sae TO Boston and New York) 


BOLtOLEsscccccae 9.9 


ae cto Port Authority, "Fourth Annual Report," 1933, 
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years, due largely to differential rate handicaps, has been 
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However, this decline in foreign exports in recent 


meade up to a large extent by increases in foreign imports, 
domestic coastwise traffic, and development of trade inter- 
course between New England and the Pacific Coast through the 
Panama Canal. 


Domestic commerce. - The following table shows the 


domestic commerce figures of the port:+ 

Coastwise Coastwise 

Year receipts shipments 
(tons) (tons) 

1920... 5,668, <09 1,355,396 
1925.6. 10,079,893 1,615,128 
1924... 9,157,464 755,751 
EBSD i « « 9,884,019 1,303,672 
1926... 10,624,466 1,163,657 
EO27.<+ 12,187,661 1,456,806 
1928... , 11,959,449 1,938,351 
19e0..- Le, 788,672 1,712,007 
1930... 11,284, 250 1,226,499 
1931... 12,515,081 1,554,009 
1662. +.» 9,786,479 1,097,124 


In 1920 coastwise receipts of Boston“amounted to 
5,792,285 tons and showea a steady increase through 1927, 
when they reached 11,521,279 tons, making an annual average 
of 8,507,464 tons, or 66.3 per cent of the total average 
annual commerce. Coal was the chief commodity with an 
annual average of 5,796,032 tons, or 68.1 per cent of the 
total average coastwise receipts for the period. Coal in- 


creased from 2,532,653 tons in 1920 to 7,037,528 tons in 


liiaritime Association of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
Op. cit., p-ll. 


“War Department of the United States, "Ihe Port of Boston - 
Port Series No. 2, p. 210. 
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1923, and then dropped to 6,394,760 tons in 1924. From 
1924 to 1927 there was a steady rise with a high figure of 
7,548,932 tons reached in 1927, which was the peak for the 
period. 

Petroleum and products ranked second with an annual 
average of 1,121,607 tons or 15.2 per cent of the total. This 
commodity, which in 1920 amounted to 324,876 tons, showed an 
increase of nearly seven-fold in 1927, when the tonnage in- 
creased to 2,140,727 tons. Other principal receipts in 
averaged figures were stone, sand, cement, and gravel with 
493,925 tons; lumber, 165,317 tons; poultry, game and fish, 
77,016 tons; and fertilizer 62,614 tons. All other articles 
comprised a total 790,962 tons, or 9.35 per cent. 

The coastwise shipments at Boston, like the foreign 
exports, were much smaller than the receipts. From 19£z0 
through 1925 the shipments showed a steady increase from 
852,574 tons in 1920 to 1,612,128 tons in 192%. During 1924 
the shipments fell off markedly, with only 755,751 tons of 
commerce handled. The year 1925 found the shipments increas- 
ing again, and 1927 showed a slight increase over 1925. The 
average annual shipments amounted to 1,221,244 tons, or 9.5 


per cent of the total commerce. Petroleum and products were 


the principal commodities with an annual average of 332,064 tons 


or 27.2 per cent of the total. The year 1923 was the high 
point in petroleum shipments, rising from 1920 to 1923 and 
declining from 1923 to 1926 and reaching a peak in 1927 with 


487,611 tons. Coal was the next commodity in importance with 
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an average of 141,414 tons or 11.6 per cent. The other im- 
portant products in averaged figures were fertilizer with 
51,137 tons; coke 25,2235 tons; hides and leather, 25,747 
tons; and poultry, game and fish, 15,864 tons. 

Comparison with other American ports. - Boston ranks 
second only to New York among the Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
and was excelled only by Los Angeles among the Pacific and 
Great Lakes ports in total volume of business handled during 
the calendar year 1932. 

The comparative amount of traffic at each of the 
principal Atlantic and Gulf ports, in gross tons, for 19352 
was:l 

New ee eae Sek is ab bo.e a 42,882,247 
ie aso x oe do eet 60 11,786,856 
PULESMOLOMIG sc cascawee LL, 7005400 
bs oo 8,914,408 
Baltimore... ccacces cose tyO96,526 
Newport NewS..eecceree 7,517,852 
Houston, Texas.....-.- 10,597,547 
New yp 7,490,419 

Based on 1930 figures, Boston stood in eighth position 
in foreign commerce tonnage, among the sixteen principal ports 
of the United States, being headed by New York, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, Baltimore, Houston and San Francisco, 
in the order named. In value of foreign commerce based on the 
same figures, Boston stood seventh, being headed by New York 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Houston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 


in that order. In total commerce, Boston was in sixth place 


with New York, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Norfolk and Baltimore 


Boston Post, Nov. 5, 1933 (based on figures obtained from 
a report of the U.S. Shipping Board BureausDept. of Commerce.) 
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ahead. 

Significant trends in the all-important freight 
business can readily be shown as follows:+t 

1. In 1932 Boston stood third among the North 
Atlantic and Gulf ports in volume of total commerce 
handled - 13,499,902 short tons, being headed by New York, 
Norfolk and Newport News. Elsewhere in the country this 
tonnage was exceeded only by Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

&. In 1932 Boston stood fourth among the North 
Atlantic ports in volume of foreign commerce with 2,218,977 
short tons, being headed by New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Boston was in eighth place among all major 
United States ports in volume of foreign commerce. 

3. In 1932 Boston experienced an 18 per cent de- 
crease in total commerce, compared with 1931. New York 
dropped 17 per cent, Philadelphia 40 per cent, Baltimore 
4/10 per cent and Norfolk and Newport News 16 per cent. 

In foreign commerce, Boston dropped 18 per cent and 
‘New York dropped 23 per cent, Philadelphia 2&8 per cent, 
Baltimore 33 per cent, Norfolk and Newport News 43 per cent. 

Although the 1932 tonnage here was less by 3,000,000 
tons than in 1931, the loss at some of the other ports was 
considerably greater. New York traffic dropped 9,000,000 
tons, and there was a decline of 8,000,000 for Philadelphia. 

The table on the following page gives a detailed ac- 
count of the commerce of this port for the year 1932. 


: oy Boston Port A uthority, "Fifth Annual Report," 1934, 
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Year | Tons Valuo | Passengers |/ Year | ‘Tons | Value | Passengers 
= ! \_ | 
18, 206,401 | $92, 2n9, 258 13s | 5,217,471 
197,884 | G41, 167, 490 1020 | 10! 065, a0 S078 407 
15, 200, 620 | 1, 2051 222! 686 15, 639, 6 | 546 
5] 15,784,102 | "oat, S39, sas 1a) 1 as | O55 
<=} 16, 599, 103 1) 054 B91, 407 | 5, coo} 14,012, 172 | saesoza 
i I i 
+ Excluding local nnd ferry pmssengers. + Excluding ferry passengers DOMESTIC 
COASTWISE RECEIPTS 
Freight traffic, 1932 Animalssnil animal products: Tons Ores, metals, and manufa¢tures of—Con. Tons 
(OAS ws con 42 | Machinery aud vehicles ~ : 
FOREIGN Dried egg yolks % Machinery 1, 058 
Hides and skins. 12,140 Witterles 1 
1MronTs 1oRTs—continiied Panna ae Hut eee apy 
Wood and paper: ane Boots and shoes ieals: lee = 
Animals and animal products: Luinber, timber, otc., including logs cu Leather goods. Diy atl pHosplal 3 
Meats = tnd shingles. Fish. Wiehromates+.--- su 
anes) 2 Bamboo and rattan Greaio : Nitrate ot sodac2..2- 4.370 
Fisli and r Wood manufactures. Miscellaneous Soe Soa, uinspoctti = “aT 
Cod of cod-liver ol Pulprood —----.-. Veretable food products: Niteateyunspecliled.c- cscs 100 
Otter oils and greases : Wood pulposs.22 z Ri vii Let bocce ue 
Hides, pelts, and skins. Tags and other paper stock. i Votash alts ooo Bu 
Leather anu leather good S Paper, various. Phosphinte rode on 
EIU A Nes SN ee oeecee ry Miscellaneous fr 7828 
ones se Nonmetallic minerals a isera si¢ 
: 2, Coal tar and 21,201 
=p sesnesce M1 2 cee AB 38S Erultund vereiabl ne Han 
Coke. : 90, 882 Molasses and sirup, Paints oni 275 
ee Gruide or fae il 380,401 Pete ert 
= Lubricating ofl w ones Toner aan Ann 
ae - : Stone and stonoware. 47 Coffee, coos, and chocolate ‘Medicines and 542 
Sylvie HOES BAe Nu Printing ink 177 
Feed and meal. Spices son Insecticide. 107 
Veretable products, iniiibie: Miscellan =i 3,912 
: h v ‘ubber pooids. © Unclassified: 
Glass and glassware Oileloth und linoleum ‘Canned goods, unspecified. 55,496, 
Abrasives, ae Tobacco. es Ol, unspecified. 26 
Cigars and ciragettes. g Graphophones and records. 1,325 
Ss Naval stores. Houschold goods and furniture 146 
o S Dyewood extract | Pulp, unspecitied. 253 
Dlive alls: ic Linseed oll 5 Carbon black... 163 
Vali ot al Tales extiles General cargo... 259, 229 
dther obs a 2 s Cotton, = 
Cocoa, Ores, metals, and Cottonlinters, toils, regins, and batis WO Dikesoecocon 
aless Tig ion Wool i Value, $213,835,065, 
Pig iron Drysoods und clothing: Z 
Rep aetna eo Wool wasto. COASTWISE SHIPMENTS 


Cotton waste. 
Cotton und worsted yarn. 
Tugelog und bags. 22... 10 : 
Cordage und twin 
Carpets and rugs. 
Fiber... 

ndand paper 


Stool andisteclware. 
Nails and tacks... 
Wire and wire goods 


Animals and animal products: 


Meat 
Hides and skins. 
Leal 


Wauxite 
Splogeleisen 


Latex and revertex. 
Gutta, miscellaneous, 
Tao. 


x Miscellaneous aaa ae puis 2 e 

‘Tragasol.. Machinery an fates Ground oyster 
‘Miscellaneous rel and Motor cars: meee iN Miscellaneous... 

seiner 1,041 Miscellaneous A ootniaes Vegetable food proda 
Quebricho extract... 13,421 odpalpy.<——--- 
Other dyeing and tanning materials. 201 palbboard and pallvoard i 
EEOC reese fr | HORN a eee 
Peat, mull, moss, étc, 5,375 Old mingaxinos = 
Coconut ol be parte __ Paper goods, various. 
Other vegetable ofl. << --. 24 1, 034 Scape Ae 
Miscellaneous. ----.---- So Bt Pigments, paints, and varnishes. 783 Anthracite coal... 

Textiles, Goal-tar products. 43 ‘Ditum{nous coal Denatured rum.. 1,212 
Cotton. 16,163 Potash, miscellaneous 2 3,685 Beverages... 1,851 
Cotton waste. 195, Boda, miscellaneous -__- 57 Z. 7 Confectionery. 8,218 
Tate... re 9, 001, Ebosphate, ‘unspecified ae puerang tna oll Versiable Drodusts inedibte: gee 

ito bi ring. 135 lycerin... 2 ‘ubber ‘and shoes. 27. 
ee a oan Epsom and Glauber sal 78 Gns oll. Rubber tires a 
Sisal and hemp. 15, 254 Cellule 4,067 Gasolin ail ‘Pire fabric..------ 774 
Miscellancous vegetable Obers. 5,139 4,206 Kerosene and furnace of Rubber and ofl clothing. 212 
Cordage and twine. een ee ws Heating oll. __ -- ‘Miscellaneous rubber goods 1, 087 ; 
Wool... 7,5 Pulp, unspecified .. 821 Lubricating oils and greases. Turpentine. 3 
Wool nolls or wool waste. 151 Canned goods, unspecified..........- 312 Refined ppeiioleuy Products, un- Textiles: 
Nolls, unspecified... -.-- bi Of}, unspecified. 217 specified a Catone } 
Bik, silk noils, and waste. ‘ ct Stearin, unspecified... a Cement Cotton waste. wae 
Carpets or rags........ 1,120 ‘Toys. meena 1 Sand and grat Wool.. = / 
‘Miscellancous dry goods.) 1,252 Wax. Granite... Wool waste. 
‘Miscellancous fiber goods. - 498 Mix suman earth. Dr vkoos end CrOlninis 
26 aos iz} ‘otton and worst y: 
Bataceiannns (exit Motel fees. 2oee teense zeae et R OOH BSI Sale correo Gotaneaan tela 
Asphaltum paper- Cotton thread | 
Value, $63,092,081. Roofing and roofing 


Grockery and glassware 
Miscellancot 


FOREIGN Ores, a ond a 
By jal iron. WwW i: 
EXPORTS He and Ce? ahinats ‘and Jaths. ott 
Animals and animal product 1 Files. ee. Paper, various... u 
Mealsnnd pegsoee 1,087 Sp AeUa nd wa Wire. Books and magne 485 | 
Fish and fish products = 52 Tron and sie Paper coods, various 1S 
Dalry products. 42 ‘Vinware.... Nonmatallic mineral 
Hides and skins--_-. 492 Sheet copper. phageonsens Tituminous coal, pled 
Leather nnd leather goods. 1,458 Plumber's woule == = Coke. E 0) 
Lard and compound: aeoeee 5 ASA 
Other oils, fats or greases... _ 2859 DOMESTIC—Continued 
Feathers is i 
‘eathiers.-- 
Gin SS. | Ores, metals, and manufactures of: COASTWISE SHIFMENTS—continued LOCAL RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Veretabie food products m tron and steel scrap fia Nonmetallic minerals—Continued. SV EESTABI eee Da csc 
Wheat. 2 93,449 EE UTE etch WNC ~ Fuel nd ritnyo olfy--....---- pvecetablal food pked acts a 1,290 
12,637 Piped matings Hunker {uel 0-222 pottenseed ee 2 
2 Whre und wire goods. : fee Secs Vegetable products, 4,200 
ae Nails, screws, bolts, nuis, et e 25 SM yeaah 
12,739 ‘Other fron and steel goods, manu- Rersecnn 459 
sen factured, including hardware and ne Lubricating ol are Cotton 5,160 
1s area SS Sema Helined ‘petroleum produc 45,152 
uw Copper go0ds-c. rr a.222 5 sir 3 0 
rat Scrap and old brass and bronze. 2170 2 noo 
Ver Zino, xine goods, abd dross... at Ores, metals, and manufactures eB 
ines Machinery and vehicles: ra 8 oarenerboatd oa 
5 iachinery. i Nonmetallic min 
oa Gh Vehicles. Z mi ‘Anthracite coal =25 34810 
lemicals: riquettes.. 
‘Other gums and resins: u (Gol theand prod uets: = 450 Bituminous coal pany 
Tobacco... 53 Medicines, disinfectants, et c 239 ‘Machinery and vebileles Coke 248i 
Cornstarch or corn flour..- ™m ‘Camentiny it 08. eat ree Dankeroil 10 
Aiea ny ay Metalwork = 72 Automobiles and parts... Refined petroleum products, nnspec 
‘Textiles: ‘Leather dross) 187 Chemicals: = fled, a - 
Raricoon7 aes Other industrial s 1135 ‘Ammonia sulpbate-.. Sand or gravel. 
Colton waste. sear Aclds and alcohol: 48 Pertilizers..-----_ Cement. 
Cotton rags. 13 Calcium eblorid S 40, ‘Tar products. Brick. 
Cotton cloth and yar a7 Sodium sulphat = 3 ‘Sulphuric acid, Ores, metal 
Cotton cordageand twine v2 Sodiun iy tronic 5 us Neen a darian HT 
Miscellaneous cotton goods. 1B ‘Other sodlum compounds. ~ 101 ‘compounds. £ 
Jute bagging, etc. = 400 ‘Other industrial chemicals. a uh Paints and Machinery ant 
Fiber cordage and twine. 2 Pigments, palnts, and varnishes. a Printing ink. Chemicals: 
Wool. .-.--=. 1,648 Nitrogenous fertilizer materials. 0 Medicines Ferillizer and materials... 
Wool rags, noils and waste 40 Phosphate fertilizer materials....---- 8, $67 Shoe polish. Soap... ae anova ATT: 
wise Se agoSeSeAta 2 Soap and toilet preparations. . 5 418 Miscellanco Ammunition and ammunition de- 
root tscollaniens £ =n 6 | Unclassified: Unclassified: Halls. sse.a2 secceree 9108 
Eee Htaiters ‘Canned goods, unspecified. Aisrellancaus sores 662, 
i wl : ae Unclassified: 
General carne: ve “Naval matériel 
Total... General cargo. 
man Value, $123,920,110- | ‘Total, b 
( Value, $15,725,272, 1 Value, s21as,css 
‘Grond fort, oll traffic. 


| Value, $157, 409,022. 


‘Gasoline, naptha, ete.-2--- 
Keroses 


ni 
Gas ond distillate fuel ofl 
Residual (uel oll 
Lubricating oil.. 


(Source-Report of the Chief : 
of Engineers,U.S.Army,Part 2,Freight traffic at the 9 
Commercial Statistics,1933.) Port of Boston, 1962. 
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G. Factors detrimental to Boston's commerce. 

There is a wide spread between the volume of traffic 
that might geographically be expected to move via Boston, and 
the volume that actually so moves. 

Commercial advantages. - If the former conditions in 
the port and in the country at large made it possible to 
preserve and extend the position of Boston as an oversea 
trader while the present conditions do not, there must be 
some good reason or reasons for the change. The port is a 
good one and good ports capable of handling overseas vessels 
of the modern type are not numerous within this trading area. 
Boston as a member of the North Atlantic group, has an im- 
portant "natural" advantage in being nearer European ports 
than its principal rivals. A comparison of these distances 
is shown in the diagram on the following page. The result 
of this situation is that the operating expenses of an ocean 
trip to and from Boston are iess than to and from any of 
the other ports. With five steamers, a weekly service could 
be maintained between Boston and Liverpool, but additional 
steamers would be required to maintain the same service be- 
tween other North Atlantic ports. Ships running from New 
York could make only fourteen trips as compared with fifteen 
from Boston.l The artificial improvements which have been 
added to the natural equipment, are in many respects, excel- 


lent. There is docking space with deep water for many times 


lclapp, E.d% > Ope. eit. ’ p-26. 
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the quantity of shipping now using the port. The present 
docks and wharves in use answer the requirements of exist- 
ing traffic very well. Clearly, there is no general feature 
of American industrial or commercial development which 
accounts for the failure of Boston to keep pace while rival 
North Atléntic ports have grown. 

Load factor. - According to MacElweet, the essence 
of a great seaport is the number and frequency of its water 
connections, particularly its overseas lines. If ocean 
distance was the determining factor in that reepest idk 
could be relied upon to interest new steamship lines to come 
to Boston and even to induce the lines here at present to 
expand their services. An element of greater influence, 
however, in the competition for ocean shipping between Boston 
and other ports is the so-called load factor. By the load 
factor is meant the fact that ships bringing 4& cargo to port 
Will set another out. In reference to this point the same 
author mentioned above states:® 

"The maintenance of shipping service at any port is 
dependent upon the availability of profitable cargoes. The 
ideal conditions are found where there is both bulk and 
package freight for the loading of outbound vessels, manu- 
facturing industries requiring large quantities of imported 
raw materials, and a large population consuming the food 
products and manufactures of other lands.” 


Relying on the strength of this statement, Boston 


MacElwee, R. S., "Port Development", McGraw-Hill Book 


Company, New York, 1925, p. 227. 


“Ibid. p.228. 
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has ideal conditions in all but one of the above respects - 
bulk freight for export. Greater Boston has & population 
of about 2,000,000; within 5U miles dwell and work (in normal 
times) about 3,500,000 people. Southeastern New England 
is an industrial region; it uses great quantities of imported 
raw materials and produces a greater value of manufactures 
for export than any other equal area of the country, with 
the exception of the New York industrial districi.1l 

Even if Boston could count on all the export and 
import traffie and passenger traffic of this local hinter- 
land, or even of all New England, it would novi be a first 
class port. For one thing, its exports, though high in 
value, are small in bulk and do not fill the ships which 
have brought here the imports for New England industries. 
To fill these ships are needed the grain and grain products, 
especially, of the West, the South and Canada in order to 
comply with the working of the load factor. 

A study of the situation will show that Boston's 
warehouses are not kept filled. Much of the capacity of 
its grain elevators stands continually empty. South- 
eastern New England imports considerably, and exports stiil 
more largely, via New York. The p&éssenger list of every 
large liner out of New York contains scores of travelers 
from Boston itself. Canadian exports of grain and grain 
products are overflowing more and more through Buffalo to 


New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia. With western exports 


lolapp, E. Je, op. cit., p. 19. 
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the case is still worse for after discharging in Boston 
imports for distribution in New England, a liner is required 
to sail to a competitive port to load these exports from 
the West. 

The increased size of steamships and the increased 
speed of their operation, combined with fast railroad 
schedules, have resulted in materially expanding the com- 
mercial area which any port serves. There is no longer 
export and import traffic in nearby territory alone which 
would normally move through the port of Boston in sufficient 
quantities to keep the port working at anything like capacity. 
An analysis of the character of the outbound foreign com- 
merce of the other Atlantic and Gulf ports indicates that in 
each instance with the exception of New York,* they are 
likewise largely dependent upon one or more primary bulk 
commodities which originate in contiguous territory; for 
example, 86 per cent of the exports of Philadelphia con- 
sists of coal, coke, oil, grain and steel; 92 per cent of 
the exports of Baltimore is made up of the same five com- 
modities; cotton, oil, sulphur and grain constitute about 
96 per cent of the volume of exports of Galveston; grain, 
cotton, oil, lumber and tobacco make up 90 per cent of 
the export business of New Orleans.1 Consequently the 
ocean and rail lines meeting at the respective ports are 
competing keenly for an increased share of western traffic 

*New York's exception in this instance is due to the 
fact that the many railroad trunk lines which serve the port 


carry there from all sections of the country a very large 
volume of miscellaneous export freight. 


Soom, C.Ri, 65. Cites, p. 16. 
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which Boston must secure for the load factor to operate. 
As has already been indicated, this in turn would tend to 
attract additional steamship lines to this port. 

The success with which Boston can meet the com- 
petition in this respect, and obtain its fair share of this 
competitive traffic, will determine its future growth. The 
fact is, there are influences at work which diminish the 
volume of traffic that might be expected to concentrate at 
this port. 

Differential freight rates. - The most serious 
feature of the Boston port situation is the fact that Bos- 
ton's principal connections with the West are dependent upon 
New York trunk lines. No western export traffic naturally 
comes via Boston. It all originates on the lines of the 
carriers whose home ports, giving them the longest hauls and 
largest earnings, are other than Boston. Or, if the traffic 
does not originate with such @ carrier, it must pass over 
the rails of such a carrier before reaching the Boston roads, 
none of whose lines run west of the Hudson River. This, 
of course, calls for a division of rates among the various 
roads which may contribute in the freight haul to this port. 

While it may seem that a matter is here minutely 
dwelt upon, it is the common opinion that rate divisions are 
an inter-railroad concern and no affair of the public. In 
general that is true; the public is concerned only in through 
rates, not in their apportionment among carriers. In this 


particular case, however, provision for absorption of the 


ee ee 
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differences in these through rates due to the operation 
of the freight rate "differentials" concerns the develop- 
ment of this port. 

The operation of the differentials, or lower export 
and import rates accorded Philadelphia and Baltimore, has 
long been recognized as the main difficulty under which 
Boston has labored as far as western traffic is concerned. 
To afford a clear understanding of the influence of these 
freight rates on the commercial activity at the port of 
Boston a brief statement of the rate situation will be given. 

The differential principle.1 - About 1877, as at 
present, western grain was the commodity most sought for 
export. Action wes taken by the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to retain what they considered 
to be their fair share of the foreign trade through the 
ports of Philadelphia and Baltimore in competition with 
New York. Thereupon a differential was applied which made 
the export rates through these ports respectively 2 cents 
and 3 cents lower than the rate through New York. 

This differential was applied soon afterward to 
Norfolk, Newport News, Montreal, Portland, St. John and 
Halifax. 

Later the Gulf ports entered into competition for 
this western export business with throush rates from the 
Middle West lower than those which were applied to business 
done through the North Atlantic ports. 


lcherington, P. T., The Port of Boston, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, November, 1917, p. 17. 
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The principle was the center of many controversies 
up to 1912, but it gradually developed the system of dif- 
ferentials until now it is firmly established. 

Boston and the differential.! - Until about 1905 
Boston was, in principle, on a basis exactly the same as 
New York. But as a matter of practice, whenever the rail- 
roads of Boston found that they were losing traffic in com- 
petition with ports farther south, they simply cut rates 
on the ground that this was part of the through rail and 
steamship rate. When this was rendered illegal in 1903 
Boston began to feel seriously the effect of the differ- 
entials. At the same time agitation in Canada in favor of 
"all Canadian" routes for Canadian grain considerably 
checked the expected development of Boston as an overflow 
port for that product. 

By 1910 imports had become an important feature of 
the problem. Previously, in 1907, all the North Atlantic 
Ports were feeling the competition of the Gulf lines on 
imports for shipment to the Middle West. Later Boston 
lowered its rates on import traffic to the Baltimore basis, 
which was then below the New York rate. In 1901 the Boston 
roads, at the instigation of the New York trunk lines, 
agreed to advance their import rates to the scale with 
commodities 1 cent under New York. They did this, however, 
with the understanding that they might revert to the former 


scale later, if they so desired. When Boston attempted to 


lcherington, Peres OD. “Clu. , D. > LS. 
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do this later, the action led to a rate war as a result 
of which, by the Interstate Commerce Commission decision 
of 1912, Boston was put on the same basis as the New York 
import scale via "standard" lines, which meant that the 
New York trunk lines, upon which the Boston standard lines 
are dependent for their Western connections in order to 
secure the much needed grain exports for this port cannot 
carry imports from this port at a lower scale than is ap- 
plicable to New York. 

The object of these differentials was to equalize 
the differences in cost of transportation through the 
several ports concerned through competitive territory. 

In considering repeals from the decision of 1912 
made by Boston interests, the following opinion is repeat- 
edly expressed by the Interstate Commerce Commission:1 

",..All of the competing Atlantic ports should 
be kept open for the transaction of export business 
upon such terms that each may fairly compete for it... 
The maintenance of competitive conditions is not only 
desirable in fairness to the ports themselves, but it 
is essential in order to secure an even flow of traf- 
fic and prevent the congestion at certain ports which 
is chiefly responsible for the failure of our trans- 
portation system to meet the demands brought upon it 
during periods of great business activity. Moreover, 
the ability of the port to serve the local territory — 
which is properly tributary to it may be impared if it 
be deprived of through business." 

Much of the grain which moves through North Atlantic 
ports comes by water to Buffalo, as is illustrated in the 


diagram on the following page, and then moves by rail to 


these ports. 


lWar Department of the United States, "Port of Boston - 
Port Series No. 2", p. 193. 
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The distance from Buffalo to Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore is not markedly different and there is no ob- 
vious reason why the two latter ports should be favored with 
a differential on this ex-lake grain. 

Although Boston and New York are on an equal rail 
rate basis a great deal of traffic that would normally pass 
through Boston is directed through New York because an ex- 
tensive "free" lighterage* service has grown up in the latter 
port under which is offered choice of deliveries through 
steamship piers, through railroads, and through so-called 
contract terminals*. Such lighterage service is very ex- 
pensive to the railroads. Notwithstanding the expensive 
character of this service, the railroads serving the port 
of New York render it for the rates they charge for line 
haul; that is no separate charge is mede for the terminal 
service, to the extent that there is a charge for it. It 
is included within the through rate. The consequence of 
the arrangement is that the railroads have referred to it as 
"free lighterage". In Boston there is no free lighterage 

*Essentially, lighterage represents a type of direct con- 
tact between railroad car and boat. Under the ordinary form 
of such contract, goods are handled from ship to pier floor, 
thence to car, which is switched to the railroad yard. A 
lighter is a floating shed which is loaded with boat freight 
and switched (towed) in the harbor to a point alongside a rail- 
road car. 

*Under an agreement of this nature, the steamship company 
generally obligates itself to discharge and take all cargo at 
the railroad's pier and nowhere else. In contracting for ex- 
port freight from inland, the steamship company agrees to 
find the preference to, and use its influence in favor of, 
the railroad and its connections. The steamship will de- 
liver to the railroad so far as lies within its power, all 


‘import freight destined to points reached by the railroad 
or its connections. 
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from the railroad terminals. A through rate does not apply. 
Transfer and shipping charges are absorbed only on a portion 
of the freight entering the port. 


Ocean rates. - Until a few years ago it was the cus- 


tom of vessels leaving from Boston to make lower ocean rates 
than vessels leaving from south. This served, in part, to 
offset the effect of the differential rail rates in opera- 
tion against Boston's commerce. Since the close of the war, 
however, it has been the policy of the Shipping Board, backed 
by foreign steamship lines, to make common rates from all 
North Atlantic ports to Europe. The result of this move 

was to keep the rail differential a serious handicap in 
movement of grain through this port. 

With the ocean rates the same from North Atlantic 
ports, and with inland rates lower to Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, it is apparent that the through rate from American 
interior to foreign destination is lower via Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. The regular steamship line operating out of 
this port must, if it is to get Western cargo, take an 
ocean rate lower than that applying from Philadelphia or 
Baltimore, in order to keep the through rate via Boston the 
Same as via the differential ports. It must do the same 
to recover from Boston its share of New England commerce 
that passes through New York due to operation of the free 
lighterage system there. With few exceptions steamers 
sailing from this port to European destinations are owned 


by the lines running steamers to the same destinations from 
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Gifferential ports. The difference in the operating cost 
of a freight steamer making a round trip from Europe to 
Boston, rather than Baltimore, is not great. Therefore, 
it pays the steamship lines to take western cargo at Bal- 
timore or Philadelphia. 

This operation of differentials, causing a lack of 
outward cargo here, tends to show its effect in the form 
of increased inward rates because of the expenses involved 
for a steamer to proceed to another port to get the needed 
out-cargo, and by so much handicaps the New England manu- 
facturer to whom the inward cargo is brought. 

Uneconomical use of the port's facilities. - It ap- 
pears that Boston is permitting itself to add to the heavy 
handicap already imposed on its commerce by differential 
rates by not using the facilities of the terminals at the 
port to the best advantage. The most important single factor 
bringing about this condition is laid to the fact that the 
waterfront terminal business has largely fallen into the 
hands of the three railroads serving the port. 

Free dockage. The most conspicuously bad feature 
about combining the railway business with the terminal 
business is the common practice of the railroads using the 
foreign steamship lines as exclusive export and import con- 
nections under terminal contracts.“ These connections in 


addition to being exclusive uniformly provide also for 


AObeep, Evda« Op. cit. p.. 23. 
“See footnote, p.73 
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granting to the steamship companies the use of docks without 
payment of dock rental. It is a practice employed by the 
railroads Ofalmemaia, as well as by several other roads 
throughout the country, in competing for the business of 
the water carriers, to offer this free service to vessels 
contributing traffic to their lines. This means that the 
railroads furnish and maintain at their own expense all of 
the facilities and equipment for loading and unloading ocean 
freight, and absorb the cost of such service in their charges 
for transportation. The only charges collected by them for 
the use of these terminals are those assessed against freight 
which is trucked to or from the wharf and on which the rail- 
road itself collects no revenue for transportation service. 
For such freight the railroad charges for wharfage at stand- 
ard rates. 

By the arrangement of putting all regular line sail- 
ings under railroad control, it prohibits all publicly and 
privately owned wharf properties at the port from being used 
as wharves except for coastwise or tramp business for occasional 
foreign sailings. They cannot compete with the terminals 
for foreign business unless they also offer free dockage to 
vessels engaged in that trade. This condition was not always 
true. In connection with this statememt one Wintosiues point 
seems to be worth mentioning. 

Up to about 1865 there was practically no railroad 
ownership of these water terminals. Private dock and wharf 


companies conducted all the business of operating wharves and 
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maintaining these waterfront terminal facilities in Boston. 
A healthy state of business prevailed due to very keen com- 
petition. Then for the first time the business of operating 
a wharf in the port became intimately associated with the 
business of operating 4a railroad. 

Without the ability to collect a dockage fee inde- 
pendent piers are at a serious disadvantage, since there 
is usually no other source available to them from which to 
derive the necessary revenues to cover operating expenses 
and profit. In some instances, however, such as the Army 
base, where much of the goods handled carry storage charges, 
it is possible for private concerns operating these piers 
to develop a substantial amount of income from that source. 

Wasteful operating methods. - The practice of giving 
free dockage for the purpose of tying the steamship line 
to the railroad company creates difficulties for the steam- 
ship company and hampers the movement of merchandise into 
and out of Boston in comparison with some of the other ports 
on the Atlantic seaboard with which Boston is competing. 

If each railroad were able to secure complete car- 
goes for each ship offering itself, and if all the business 
done in connection with steamships were to and from conm- 
petitive points, the situation would be quite satisfactory. 
As it is, the struggle for business by the individual lines 
is keen and the competition that develops leads to wasteful 
and unsatisfactory methods of operation of the steamship 


lines. For example: If a ship operating a line running in 
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connection with, say, the Boston & Albany Railroad should 
have only three-fourths of a cargo ready for her at that 
company's Grand Junction Wharves in East Boston, she would 
not be permitted by present practice to solicit cargo at 
the terminals of other railroads no matter how much freight 
might be at these docks for the same destination. She is 
not permitted to load freight obtained from any of these 
railroad piers nor, in fact, from any other pier unless 
there is a high switching charge imposed on that freight 
which is absorbed by the railroad in certain instances only.1l 
If cargo for this ship brought in by any other line were to 
be lightered to the side of the ship and put on board by 
the ship's own tackle, it would be obliged to pay half 
wharfage to the Boston & Albany Railroad. Again, if more 
freight were at the Grand Junction Wharves than the ship 
could take, and if there were no other sailing by this line 
until a later date, the freight would lie there awaiting 
the next steamer of this line rather than be transferred 
to any other pier for forwarding by any other line. This, 
again is due to the switching charge which would be added 
to the freight in case of such transfer.~ These serve to 
illustrate some of the evils of railway ownership of water 
terminals and exclusive steamship contracts. 

When the interests of the port are made subservient 

Ifhis sentence may be more readily understood by referring 

to the subject "Switching", p.4&. 


“Cherington, Fateg ONe CLL., DLS. 
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to interests of the individual railroads, resulting in an 
uneconomical use of water front facilities, the whole port 
suffers in competition with other ports. 

Excessive port charges. - There is at present an 
existing feeling among certain steamship officials that port 
charges here are much higher than at other United States 
ports. Based on the facts already given in this chapter 
it is highly probable that a claim of this nature is valid. 
In determining the correctness of the opinion, however, a 
great deal depends on just what is meant by "port charges", 
because of schedule requirements, at overtime and Sunday 
rates, as has often been the case. "Port charges", as such, 
include pilotage, tug hire, tonnage tax, customs fees, customs 
brokerage, watching vessel and quarantine(health inspection). 
"Cargo charges", as distinguished from, but of equal import- 
ance with port charges, comprise wharfage, dockage, watching 
cargo, tallying and stevedoring. 

In regard to this claim of excessive port charges, 
the Boston Port Authority states:1 

"The fact that Boston-is now largely a port of 
call, rather than a terminal port for most over- 
seas vessels, frequently necessitates overtime and 
Sunday work, with resultant higher costs on these 
Ships, but under like circumstances the charges 
made at other ports would probably be as high. A 
recent investigation conducted by us for the pur- 
pose of comparing total port charges showed that 
for a ten thousand-ton steamer entering the ports 


of Boston, Philadelphia and New York, port charges 
were nearly identical. As a matter of fact, most 


eee eee ee ee PS PO ee berks 1 Se some, 85h 
lBoston Port Authority, "Fifth Annual Report", 1934, p. 14. 
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of the charges in point are fixed by law and are 
effective in all United States ports alike. In 
regard to cargo charges, on a ten thousand-ton 
vessel, assuming a discharge of five-thousand 

tons of general cargo at Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, any advantage, from point of view 
of the steamship company, is with Boston. From 
the point of view of the consignee, this is not 
always true, largely because of certain situations 
outside of the direct scope of cargo charges." 

The unfavorable circumstances mentioned in this 
chapter which operate against the commerce of this port 
minimize Boston's geographical advantage of being nearer 
to European ports in comparison with other United States 
ports. Other things being equal, Boston would have the ad- 
vantage of the short haul for interior freight and would 
capture ocean shipping, but it is more economical for ship- 
pers to use the longer water route through the competitive 
ports when the railroad haul, which is more expensive per 
ton-mile, can be shortened thereby. In other words, as 
water transportation is more economical than rail or land 
transportation, "the shorter the rail haul and the longer 
the water haul over the entire distance from point of origin 
to the point of destination, the greater the economic effi- 
ciency. "+ In practice it is the freight rate, not the distance, 
that makes the difference to the shipper. With rail rates 
the same from the West to New York as they are to Boston it 
is immaterial through which port his freight is routed, 


provided, first, that the through rate to the final destina- 


tion overseas is the same from each port; and second, that 


lMfacElwee, R.S., "Port and Terminal Facilities," McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1918, p. 229. 
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the service from the one port is as frequent as from the 
other. It also makes comparatively little difference to a 
cargo-carrying ocean steamship if it must travel several 
hundred miles farther or not, provided, in going the extra 
distance, that lower expenses are incurred in port, even if 
only a few cents a ton, and that better connections may be 
had with the interior. 
H. Measures to improve commercial activity at the port. 

Facing a serious loss of the vital sustenance of trade, 
public authorities and private interests have made unusual 
efforts to stay the receding tide. The larger purposes under- 
lying the suggestions made, are, to get freight and passengers 
moving through the port in both ways. More specifically, the 
aims are to attract grain and other food products from Canada 
and the West; to recover for Boston the half million or more 
tons of New Imngland manufactures that are sent every year to 
New York for shipment; to keep open at easy rates, with good 
service, the rail and water lines essential for the reciprocal 
flow of raw materials and finished goods. 

The remedy for the present situation apparently em- 
braces two distinct lines of work. One is keeping careful 
watch on the rate situation, and the other is putting forth 
every effort to turn the facilities of the harbor to best 
account. 

The Boston Port Authority is working under a definite- 
ly correlated program which seeks on the one hand to deal with 


the details of present situations, and on the other hand to 
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build a foundation for logical future development of the 

port. It has interfered and proposes to interfere with 
private enterprise as little as possible in the conduct of 
business by that enterprise. It does propose to encourage 

and assist Boston, New England and other enterprise in the 

use of and development of the port by the bringing about of 
satisfactory rate and other conditions which will enable 
business to establish itself here on a fair competitive 

basis with other ports. The creation of a greater belief 

in the port, an upbuilding of morale, perhaps, can - granted 
relief from artificial handicaps such as unfair rate structures 
and discriminatory practices by the railroads at New York and 
other ports, for which the Port Authority is constantly striv- 
ing - go far towards attracting to the port that keen initi- 
ative, business courage and judgment which in other days made 
it famous. In the meantime, the fact that Boston is in the 
midst of a struggle for its very existence as a major seaport, 
must be recognized by the whole of the New England community, 
and dealt with accordingly. 

Improvement of the rate situation. - The rate situa- 
tion is referred to as "the most important and far-reaching 
matter to date", by those working in the interest of the port. 
While all previous attempts to have the situation altered so 
as to be more favorable to Boston have failed temporarily, 
the effort to accomplish this purpose is being continued with 
unabated vigor at this time. The far-reaching effect of the 


operation of the rail differentials on the country as a whole 
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is indicated in the following statement:1 


"While the issue is directly between the ports 
of Boston and New York, it is not alone rivalry be- 
tween the two ports for a rich carrying trade, but 
a question, indeed, of the greatest bearing upon 
the future well-being of the United States. It is 
becoming generally recognized that too much con- 
centration of business in New York is detrimental 
not only to other ports, Boston included, but to 
the country at large. Boston is not seeking to 
attain for itself more than its legitimate share 
of business, but is very urgent in its claim for 
such business as ought to be attracted to it and 
which would be attracted to it were it not for 
artificial barriers imposed by the rate situation, 
particularly in and about the harbor of New York. 
The fact that recent reports show about 65 per cent 
of New England exports are passing through New York 
is, in itself, sufficient to cause Boston and 
New England to desire an overhauling and remedying 
of the existing situation." 


The differential rates absolutely are not so great, 
but they are very effective when applied to a low class 
commodity, such as grain, which is sensitive to rate dif- 
ferences. 

At this point a question arises as to whether the 
abolition of adverse rail differentials would actually result 
in an increase in the gross business of the port to the ex- 
tent expected. No doubt, the commodity which would be in- 
fluenced most by a change in the existing freight rates would 
be grain, and admittedly this item constitutes one of the 
chief requisites for the maintenance of a satisfactory export 
business out of Boston. It must be borne in mind, however, 


that the grain export business has undergone material changes 


1Boston Port Authority, "Third Annual Report," 1932, p.7. 
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in recent years. This fact is brought out in the follow- 
ing statement:1 


"The development of several Gulf ports has 
served to provide more satisfactory outlets than 
previously existed for much of the American grain 
originating in the chief producing sections of the 
Middle West. Similarly, cheap water transporta- 
tion on the Great Lakes, together with favorable 
Canadian railroad and St. Lawrence Canal rates, 
have tended to divert more and more of the grain 
from the northwestern states and Western Canada 
to Montreal until that port has become the 
greatest grain exporting seaport on the Atlantic 
seaboard. . . . By now using the Welland Canal, 
lake carriers are able to reach a point on the 
river that is only slightly more than a hundred 
miles from Montreal, and it is evident that the 
amount of export grain handled at that port will 
be limited only by its capacity to care for the 
same." 


Under these circumstances it would appear that such 
grain as may be induced to move via Boston and the remaining 
North Atlantic ports will require some special consideration 
other than is likely to result merely from the establishment 
of uniform rates to this port. 

"Devlin Plan". - A proposal under the above heading 
was submitted recently to the Port Authority by Philadelphia 
interests which in effect invoked the principle of port 
equalization and suggests that it be brought about not by 
equalizing rail rates, but absorption of port differentials 
by steamship lines. Uniform through rates, in brief, are 
sought. Of course, this is what Boston is working for. The 
following proposition is expected to be placed before the 


loow, C.R.,"Special Report on the Future Development of 
the Railroad and Steamship Terminals of Boston", 1926, p.£6. 
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steamship lines at an early date:1 


"The North Atlantic Port and Maritime repre- 
sentatives join in asking conference steamship lines 
to grant in their regulations, to any individual 
line serving a North Atlantic port, the privilege 
of absorbing any adverse inland rail differential 
up to the limit of three cents per hundred pounds, 
which is the prevailing standard all-rail differ- 
ential between: the ports of Baltimore and Norfolk 
on the one hand, and Boston and New York on the 
other. This privilege to apply to export freight 
originating in differential territory* and to apply 
also on import traffic having destination in differ- 
ential territory. The absorptions would apply to 
any traffic subject to port differential relation- 


This plan is similar to that now governing inter- 
coastal lines. The intercoastal absorption rule is confined 
to carloads, but the Devlin Plan is not necessarily so con- 
fined. 

Further development of passenger business. - As an 
alternative toward offsetting the effect of the differential 
rates on the freight business of the port, it is suggested 
that a greater development of passenger business here would 
change many indirect sailings to direct, which could not 
possibly be secured in the same instances on freight considera- 
tions alone. So far as both inland and ocean passenger rates 


are concerned, Boston is better situated for passenger travel 


lposton Port Authority, "Fifth Annual Report," 1934, p.18. 


*Differential territory, or territory to which the fixed 
rate differences apply, may be defined to include territory 
west of a line running west of Buffalo and east of Pittsburgh, 
Parkersburg and Wheeling; south of the Great Lakes and a line 
drawn from Chicago to Dubuque; north of the Ohio River; and 
east of the Mississippi River. 
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than the other United States outports. The shorter ocean 
distance to European ports gives it a controlling advantage 
in this respect. 

In view of the fact that many lines in the North 
Atlantic trade earn as much as seven-eighths of their net 
from passenger trafficl, it shows just how important this 
branch of trade is to them. The main reason for this is that 
the comparatively few lines built to carry passengers are not 
subject to the competition of tramp steamers, which are 
called in if freight liners make their rates high, and whose 
search for employment in dull times forces ocean freight 
rates low. The passenger carriers combine and, year in and 
year out, maintain passenger rates at remunerative levels. 
The profitable carrier in the North Atlantic trade, it is 
claimed, is the large combination freight-and-passenger 
steamer, which makes money from passenger travel in the 
summer when freights are scarce, and from freight traffic 
in the winter when passengers are not moving. If Boston 
can demonstrate its ability to supply passengers for these 
combination freight-and-passenger liners it will show itself 
capable of supporting the most profitable type of vessel. 
Such a vessel supplied with passenger earnings can afford to 
take lower ocean rates, and so absorb the inland differential 
which the Devlin Plan, previously referred to, proposes. 


The Port Authority is making collaborated efforts to 


lclapp, E.J., op. cit. P.128. 
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increase the passenger business under the following theory: 


"If a port encourages and invites passenger 
traffic - as it must do in order to gain and hold 
valuable business it should be adequately prepared 
to render proper service. The passenger traffic 
presents entirely different problems of terminal 
construction and operation from those governing 
freight traffic. Where large numbers of passengers 
are involved, the question of convenience and 
safety are paramount.....Ihe valuable influence 
which passenger traffic exerts in the upbuilding of 
freight business and in advertising the port, is of 
such importance that port authorities should no 
longer hesitate in taking action which will ensure 
safety and convenience to all passengers using their 
port." 


Publicity. A moderate advertising program has been 
pursued by the port officials during the past three years 
in an effort to increase the passenger business at Boston. 
Activity along this line, for example, has consisted of 
issuing passenger sailing lists covering all inward and 
outward transatlantic sailings of the port. The reception 
of these lists in tourist agencies, aboard ships and by the 
public has been such as to make their publication and dis- 
tribution a regular part of the publicity work. Attractive 
advertisements as to the facilities offered in the port and 
as to the imperative need of its use by New England travelers 
and shippers have been inserted in programs of the legitimate 
theaters in Boston. A book issued in collaboration with the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, en- 


titled "Outbound Shipping Services from the Port of Boston," 


1A paper read before the American Association of Port 
Authorities by the Harbor Engineer of the City of Los Angeles, 
1932. 
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has been given broad distribution, not only in Boston but 
elsewhere in New England. This pamphlet deals particularly 
with freight services and facilities and, as in the case of 
passenger sailing lists, will be distributed regularly. 
Frequent conferences have been held with representatives 

of the Press to acquaint the latter with current activities 
and determined policies of the Port Authority. In 1933, 
however, that Board concentrated its major publicity work 
abroad. Under a comprehensive itinerary covering Italy, 


Spain, Portugal, France, England, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 


Norway, and Sweden, a staff member with special qualifications 


for foreign contact work, spent from May until November in 
these countries as an advocate for the port. Printed matter 
in various languages was distributed in strategic quarters, 
and interviews or conferences with over seven hundred people 
held. About twenty thousand miles of travel was involved. 
As a result of this work the port officials believe that 
important avenues of future trade and passenger traffic have 
been opened for Boston. 


Abolition of free dockage. - The railroads at this 


port have at times been subject to severe criticism for 
maintaining their system of free dockage, which has already 
been referred to, to the detriment of competing private 
terminals. It is alleged that an undue burden is thereby 
imposed upon the transportation costs of the community by 
the necessary absorption in railroad charges of the great 


expense incident to the operation of these piers. 
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It is difficult to see how the railroads can act 
otherwise and continue to secure the through traffic which 
is generally deemed desirable for the welfare of the port. 
The same practice has, of necessity, been followed by the 
Commonwealth in operation of Pier No. 5. Were they to 
establish charges for berthage, this through freight would 
be bound to seek some other Atlantic port where free dockage 
is open to it. Under these circumstances, not only would 
the railroad piers lose the business, but their private 
competitors at this port would also fail to benefit in any 
manner. There is no such argument in support of free dockage 
for coastwise commerce other than purely local competition 
for the business. This freight comes to the port because 
it is consigned here, and therefore could not be diverted to 
another port in any event. As has been mentioned previously, 
all the Atlantté coastwise lines using the port maintain and 
operate local piers at their own expense. The intercoastal 
lines, however, have been able to avoid this terminal cost by 
using Commonwealth Pier No. 5 at South Boston. It is true 
that various charges are collected from these vessels in an 
indirect nature, but the question may well be asked why 
Similar facilities should not be provided ~~ for all the 
coastwise lines of the port. The greater proportion of the 
freight handled by these vessels is trucked to and from the 
pier, hence the business is not attractive to railroad owned 
terminals. 


However uneconomic and unbusinesslike free dockage 
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may be it seems reasonably obvious that the best possibility 

for its elimination lies in joint action by the railroads of 

all the Atlantic seaports, but it is unlikely that they would 
be willing to 68 this for reasons already stated. 

If the railroads do not take the action voluntarily 
or as a concession to the public there is still the possi- 
bility of proceeding against them through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to bring it about. One effective 
method of attack would be for some individual stockholder 
or group of stockholders of these railroads, to raise through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the question of the right 
of the management of the roads to give away free use of these 
valuable properties which ought to be yielding revenue to the 
roads. It seems highly probable that a perfectly good case 
could be made out if action were taken up jointly by Boston 
and by the two differential ports of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, where the same practice is in effect. 


Establishment of free lighterage. - The establishment 


of free lighterage, using the term in the same sense in which 
it is employed in New York, would give the railroads of Boston 
an opportunity, for a comparatively small outlay, to serve 
the port to great advantage. In the past they have offered 
the following three principal objections to undertaking this 
work: (1) the cost of installation; (2) the cost of operation; 
and (3) the lack of possible returns. 

The estimated cost of installing the equipment in 


Boston which would make possible free lighterage and put the 
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entire waterfront on the basis of competitive territory 
would be extremely small as compared with the benefits to 
be gained by both the city and by the railroads from in- 
creased commercial activity. Mr. Cherington, who has es- 
timated the cost of this undertaking, say s:1 
"The initial outfit would include a very small 
quantity of equipment, possibly three 12-car floats 
at an estimated cost of $30,000. each, and twelve 
lighters at a cost of $12,000. each, which would 
be the principal items of outlay. Two tugs at 
$35,000. each might be added as necessary features 
if suitable arrangements could not be made for use 
of tugs already in the harbor. The providing of 
equipment, therefore, need not mean an outlay much 
over $300,000. Adding $10,000. for such necessary 
re-arrangement of tracks as might be necessary, 
the initial outlay would still be less than $250,000." 
While these figures do not apply strictly at the 
present time, they indicate what would be a reasonable out- 
lay for the installation of an equipment which would make 
it possible to offer to industrial,terminal and warehouse 
enterprises free lighterage anywhere on the Boston water- 
front. This would mean that all the Boston waterfront 
would for this comparatively small outlay be put on a basis 
of location on all three railroads in competitive territory. 
Further outlay would, no doubt, be necessary in the future, 
but only as the traffic grew to proportions making it neces- 
sary. The traffic would presumably be able to support the 
new equipment thus installed. In making this statement about 


initial cost it is, of course, necessary to take the same 


ground that is universally taken in the construction of any 


lcherington, Pats, "1me Port of Boston," 1917, p.29. 
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new transportation enterprise. Presumably the traffic does 
not actually exist at the port at present, but there is 
reasonable ground for expecting that, with the facilities 
once offered, the traffic will develop. 

it seems incredible that our railroads, poor as they 
are,cannot afford to invest the amount necessary to form a 
lighterage company, the establishment and operation of which 
would give them equipment for performing much of their pres- 
ent switching at lower than present cost, and with greater 
efficiency. When we remember that this is one action which 
might save one of the chief points on these lines from 
further decline as a commercial seaport. Even if New England 
roads cannot possibly make this investment, probably the 
capital could be privately subscribed if the railroads would 
permit the establishment of a lighterage company not owned by 
them and grant a flat Boston railroad rate* to the whole water- 
front. 

Concerning the cost of operation, the second objection 
raised against the installation of free lighterage at this 
port, it has been impossible to find accurate figures. Never- 
theless, the distances over which it would be necessary to 
lighter in Boston appear to be far shorter than those in 
New York. When allowance has been made for the shorter 

*For this rate, no matter from where, a railroad will 
deliver freight to its own public terminals. In some instances 


this rate includes a switching charge which is absorbed by the 
carrying road. 
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length of time that would be necessary for a shorter light- 
erage trip and the increased volume of lighterage which 
could be accomplished here with the same amount of equip- 
ment as is used there, it seems probable that the present 
switching charges applied by the railroads to place freight 
at various sections of Boston's waterfront, would amply 
cover the cost of lighterage and yield a satisfactory return 
for the lighterage service. 

Much of the switching and carting now being done in 
the case of business which is entitled to have the switching 
charges absorbed would be more economically rendered by 
lighterage than it is at present, making a saving to the rail- 
roads. But the most important argument in favor of the es- 
tablishment of lighterage under these conditions is the fact 
that it would open up an enormous amount of entirely new 
business by making the waterfront more attractive as sights 
for terminal, warehouse and industrial development than can 
now be expected. The present transfers would be done more 
cheaply and much profitable business could be expected to 
develop. Moreover, conjestion could be more easily avoided 
at the terminals, and much of the present trucking removed 
from the crowded streets. 

When it comes to a discussion of the returns to the 
railroads as an objection to their establishment of lighterage, 
there is no way to prove that for a reasonable length of time 
in the future the service could not be operated without profit. 


That, however, is not a valid objection to the undertaking of 
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a new transportation enterprise. As has already been in- 
timated, there are comparatively few new transportation 
enterprises which either are expected to or do show profit- 
able returns immediately. If it were necessary for the new 
undertakings to show such returns, no transportation develop- 
ment would be undertaken. 

In the near future the railroads themselves, unless 
all signs in connection with the future development of the 
port are misleading, would profit by having the waterfront 
made more attractive for development under private enterprise. 
it has been shown that private enterprise offers the only 
opportunity for such development in Boston, and if it is not 
undertaken in this way, the problem to increase commercial 
activity at the port will continue to be serious. 

The "Cowie Plan." - Better connections between the 
different railroad terminals at the waterfront to facilitate 
interchange of freight has long been recognized as one of 
the greatest needs at the port of Boston. Many who have 
studied commercial development of the port advocate an 
outer belt-line, or connecting railroad, built outside the 
city limits so that freight destined for export may be inter- 
changed between the railroads before entering the congested 
area. A most feasible plan designed by Mr. Cowie in 1925,1 


does away entirely with the necessity for a new belt rail- 
a a ee 


lReport of the Joint New England Railroad Committee to 
ap > aaah of the New England States, June 1925, p.142 
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way outside of Boston, which would be enormously expensive 
both to build and to operate. It will be found that the 
plan may be readily understood by referring to a map of the 
port. 

The center of Boston's port activities, Mr. Cowie 
has pointed out, is where the Charles and Mystic Rivers 
coming together, make the inner harbor. The old-fashioned 
wharves along the front of the city proper, which are too 
short for large steamers, he proposes to fill in to a line 
drawn along the outer edge of the piers, bulkheading this 
line so that steamers will come alongside and not enter a 


slip. Then starting from the terminals of the New Haven 


Railroad and the Boston & Albany in South Boston, he proceeds 


with a double track railroad crossing Fort Point channel and 
thence along the new land created by the filling in of the 
old wharves, then crossing the Charles to a point where con- 
nection is established with the Boston & Maine system, in- 
cluding its connecting lines along the way, then back of the 
Navy Yard upon a raised structure to the big Mystic Wharf 
terminal of the Boston & Maine System where rail connection 
is again established; thence across the Mystic River and so 
along the waterfront of East Boston where there is ample 
opportunity for as many large steamers as the port may re- 
quire for many years. Then along the base of the present 
East Boston piers of the Boston and Albany Railroad to a 
connection with the Grand Junction Railway and picking up 


any traffic which may come by the Eastern Division of the 
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Boston & Maine directly to East Boston, and establishing 
connection with the present freight yard of the Boston & 
Albany and the East Boston freight yard of the Boston & 
Maine System on the eastern side of East Boston. 

It can be readily seen that Mr. Cowie's plan joins 
all the existing rail heads of the railroads serving Boston; - 


it permits a car to be shifted almost in a few minutes from 


any rail head to the existing grain elevators, or, if contain- 


ing merchandise, into receiving warehouses directly opposite 
the desired steamer. It brings the business of the port 
close to the city with which it is necessarily related. 

St. Lawrence Tidewater Project.1- In concluding 
this work it seems logical to refer to the Treaty between 
the United States and Canada, signed in July 1932, for a 
deep-sea channel from the Atlantic Ocean through the 
St. Lawrence in the Great Lakes, for the important bearing 
it will have on the cities situated along the Atlantic Sea- 
board, Boston in particular. It has yet to be ratified by 
the United States Senate. The Board is opposed to the con- 
summation of this project, and a brief statement of its 
position is found in a telegram sent to the Special Senate 
Committee holding hearings on the ratification: 

"PLEASE RECORD CITY OF BOSTON AND BOSTON PORT 


AUTHORITY OPPOSED TO RATIFICATION SAINT LAWRENCE 
TREATY - BELIEVE CONSUMMATION PROJECT SERIOUS 


lfhe Senate has since rejected this treaty. Ratification 


was refused by a vote of 42 to 46. 
“Boston Port Authority,"Fourth Annual Report,"1933, p.14. 
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DETRIMENT TO PORT OF BOSTON DUE TO UNQUESTIONABLE 
ADDITIONAL TONNAGE DIVERSION CANADIAN PORTS - INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION HAS WELL STATED NO NEED 
CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION PARALLEL TRANSPORTATION 
ROUTES UNTIL CAPACITY IS REACHED - NEW YORK STATE 
BARGE CANAL AND RAILROADS MIDWEST TO SEABOARD IN 
EFFECT PARALLEL ROUTES AND HAVE NOT APPROACHED 
CAPACITY - RESULTING RUINOUS COMPETITION UNFAIR 
TO PORTS TAXPAYERS TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS AFFECTED 
WITH DOUBTFUL BENEFITS FARMERS AND OTHERS IN WEST." 
The western states, friends and investigators who 
are actively and energetically promoting this project dwell 
on generalities when speaking of the “wonderful advantages" 
to be derived by New England and consequently Boston its chief 
port, such as: "For every ton diverted to other routes, 
several tons will be attracted through the general expansion 
of business."1 They advance the theory that the interests of 
New England would be greatly increased through the establish- 
ment of steamshio routes between lake ports and New England. 
The question may be raised as to just what they propose to 
carry in these ships, for bulk cargo and package freight 
and how much of such business is available.* 
The New England people have also had put to then, 
as a reason for supporting the project, the increased in- 
dustrial expansion that New England would enjoy because of 
this new water transportation road which would bring(so the 
western proponents assure them) the raw products to their 
doors and carry back the finished material at a great saving 
inthe St. Lawrence Tidewater Project," by Charles R. Gow, 
Current Business, Apr.3, 1922, p. 19. 
"The Great Lakes - St. Lawrente Waterway Project," from an 
address delivered before the Boston Chamber of Commerce by 


Senator T.J. Walsh, Congressional Record - Appendix, Apr.16,1928, 
p.6826. 
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of cost through transportation saving. This claim does 
not carry a great deal of weight here because it is a known 
fact that in every region where raw materials for New Ingland 
manufactures are produced, a constant effort is being made 
to supplant the New England manufacturer.+ After ably present- 
ing facts and summing up the "wonderful advantages"New England 
would get through industrial expansion, which should normally 
increase commercial activity at this port, the Honorable 
Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin made the following statement in an 
address published by the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association back in 1920:* 
",..-Our country should become more and more 
industrially decentralized because of the tremen- 
dous distances of our transportation hauls. The 
raw materials should be manufactured into the 
finished products as far as is practical within 
its own geographical zone or circle of distribu- 
tion. In other words, we should not go east with 
raw materials and then ship them back as finished 
products...We must reduce carrying charges by a 
policy of conservation in manufacture and distribu- 
tion of raw materials into finished products." 
Some proponents of the measure make a suggestion as 
to the manner in which the waterway will be used (in their 
opinion) to develop the grain business of Boston, for instance, 
when they state that if the St. Lawrence route is open, much 
grain will be brought to river ports in lake vessels and 
stored in elevators for export purposes, and much of the 


grain will go abroad directly by water from Montreal, but 


much of it will come to Boston during the seven months 


lSee page 24, paragraph 2. 
“"Current Business," op. cit. p.24. 
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when the St. Lawrence is open and thus furnish this port 
the bulk cargo which our foreign commerce will require dur- 
ing the five winter months. 

It seems that those who hold the above opinion must 
have lost sight of certain fundamental facts. The total 
grain elevator capacity of Boston, as has already been 
mentioned, is about 2,500,000 bushels. Boston has handled 
through its elevators many times that amount during the 
five months when the St. Lawrence was closed to navigation. 
It is difficult to see how the entire amount of grain to be 
exported through this port during the seven months when 
navigation is open there could be stored against winter 
exportation with only the present elevator capacity here. 
To accomplish this, it would necessitate building additional 
elevator facilities at an enormous expense, and it cannot 
be conceived that the railroads, who would be deprived of 
the business of transporting this grain would keenly support 


the proposition to that extent. 
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